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Outlook for Inflation 


HIS used to be the time when the hearts of hard-faced men were 
moved and they foresaw better things. Trade, said Cabinet 
ministers with their ears to the ground, was definitely on the turn. 
Captains of industry had advance intelligence that the army of 
unemployed would soon be dwindling. Now it is the problems of 
inflation, not the unemployed, that are always with us ; and the more 
or less of inflation is still a subject rather too abstract and remote for 
most New Year messages. The habit of economic forecasting has 
shifted from the board room to Whitehall, from the politician’s bromide 
to the planner’s statistics. The seasonal pattern has changed in the 
process, yet it has retained the old emotional colouring. From January 
) April is now the period when politicians and civil servants decide 
that the inflationary problem is not going to be as bad as they feared. 
Between June and December they discover that in fact it is worse. 
This is the most important lesson of past planning that Mr Churchill 
and his ministers should appreciate. The pattern was established in 
1949, as soon as the immediate postwar readjustments were complete. 
Early in that year, the signs of a recession in the United States made 
publicists of both Left and Right talk about an “ economic blizzard ” 
round the corner. Sir Stafford Cripps was moved to start fighting the 
slump before it came; as a precaution, his second Budget was con- 
siderably milder than the first. The upshot was that in the summer 
of 1949 inflation ran more strongly again and this country was 
powerless to meet the devaluation Crisis. Last year Mr Gaitskell over- 
estimated the extent to which price increases, running ahead of wages 
because of the rise in raw material costs, would restrict consumer 
spending and so check inflation without higher taxes or cuts ia 
Government spending: The Budget policy was inadequate for 
essentially the same reason as in 1949 and, to a lesser extent, 1950 ; 
at the beginning of the year, the inflationary pressure to be combated 
looked less formidable than it afterwards proved to be. 


It would be easy to make the mistake again in 1952. The buyers’ 
resistance to high prices, which began last autumn after the stock- 
building of the spring and early summer, shows no signs of weakening. 
The probability is that retailers and manufacturers will give way first, 
and that there will have to be some substantial price-cuts, particularly 
for clothing, before trade picks up. Meanwhile, a little unemployment 
and short-time working may cqptinue in the textile and clothing 
industries. The evidence that a few things really are getting cheaper 
will probably encourage people to put off buying other things, even 
though those are in fact likely to become dearer in consequence of 
recent wage increases. The approach of the Budget itself generally 
helps to make people cautious. At the same time, spending power 
will be reduced in real terms by the higher prices of food, fuel and 
transport. It will take the unions a few months to formulate fresh 
wage claims to meet this latest rise in the cost of living. And the 
new monetary policy will be beginning to exert a direct influence. 
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The present tightening of credit, taken alone, will 
not put any significant number of people out of 
business ; it will not free resources that cannot quickly 
be absorbed for other purposes many times over. But 
it will stop some spending, both business and personal ; 
and, if only because monetary discipline had become so 
unfamiliar, it probably will for a time have a sharp effect 
on business psychology; people may think that Mr 
Butler has changed the beer even if in fact he has merely 
blown a little of the froth off the old brew. 


For all these reasons, there may during the next few 
months be some stay to the progress of inflation. For 
different reasons, the balance of payments may look less 
weak than it did before Christmas. Conservative 
politicians, like any others, will be tempted to think that 
arresting inflation and restoring confidence in sterling is 
a less difficult task than they feared. If so, they will be 
wrong ; they will be allowing themselves to be deceived 
by seasonal and temporary circumstances, as Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr Gaitskell were, and their policies will fail. 


A passing lull to inflation will, unfortunately, make the 
new Chancellor’s political task more difficult.” If he fails in 
that, the following storm will be inevitable and may well 
be worse than the storms of 1949 and 1951. Rearmament 
will soon be out of the preparatory stage. The Ministry 
of Supply placed its orders in large volume last 
and, for all the delays, the work of tooling-up in many 
factories is now nearly complete. Within a few months, 
the diversion of men and materials to arms production 
—as yet almost negligible—will become swift. Earnings 
will increase, labour will become scarcer, supplies to the 
civilian market will decline. And at the same time, unless 
some means of preventing it are found soon, the unions 
will be making fresh claims and wages will again be 
chasing the rise in prices that they have just caused. 


spring 
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It is too soon to try to estimate the strength of the 
inflationary pressure that lies ahead, but no one should 
let present appearances be an excuse for hoping that it 
may be slight. In the current financial year the Govern- 
ment is spending, presumably, about £1,100 million on 
defence. In the next Budget the bill should rise to some- 
thing near £1,800 million. The estimates of every other 
government department will reflect the rise in prices 
since last April. All this will far outweigh the buoyancy 
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of revenue that is the fruit of the past year’s inflation, 
In real terms, large economies in the state’s spending for 
civilian purposes would be needed merely in order to 
maintain the present budget surplus. And that is a wholly 
inadequate objective. It would fail to combat the extra 
inflationary pressure that must be expected to develop, 
as certainly as anything can be, by the summer. If 
further inflation is to be prevented, if the British economy 
is to be given the room to manoeuvre on which its 
efficiency depends, if confidence in sterling is to be 
restored, the cuts in other government spending ought 
to get near to offsetting the increase of some £700 million 
in defence expenditure. They cannot be achieved solely 
by administrative pruning, which might save 5 to 10 
per cent on the estimates, and they cannot be imposed 
uniformly on the departments. But the food subsidies of 
£410 million are 17 per cent of the present cost of all 
government services other than defence and the con- 
solidated fund, and the more heavily the subsidies are 
cut the less will be the need to pare down the more 
important social services. 

The country has now some sense of urgency; it 
expects changes, for good or ill. This is an oppor- 
tunity that ministers cannot afford to miss. A crisis 
can quickly grow stale, as happened several times under 
Mr Attlee’s government. If little is done until April, 
people will believe that the dire talk of unpleasant 
remedies again means nothing and that either providence 
or the Americans will after all allow this country to go 
on as it is. The Government’s economic policy for 19§2 
can be given final shape—if need be, it can be reshaped— 
in the Budget ; but the main measures of retrenchment 
ought to be decided, and to be made known, when Parlia- 
ment reassembles at the end of this month. That was the 
implied promise Mr Churchill gave in his broadcast a 
fortnight ago, ahd it should be promptly fulfilled. If the 
policy is at all adequate to its purpose, it will be bitterly 
criticised. But its announcement in a month’s time will 
require a little less political courage than it would need 
in three months’ time. And the demand is only for bold- 
ness in self-preservation. If the British electorate wants 
continuous inflation, it can be sure of getting it from the 
Labour party. The one chance of success for this 
Government is to show quickly that there is another path, 
which it has the courage and ability to take. 


The Six Power Army 


T is not an unmixed blessing that the gradualists 
have triumphed in the latest agreement about a 
European army. The six governments concerned, it is 
true, have followed the advice so often given from White- 
hall and have got down to brass tacks ; but the result has 
been a sharp and rapid deflation of the Pleven Plan to 
which French policy was anchored. A stage-by-stage 
programme, which may take over five years to carry out, 
has been substituted for a spectacular and single sacrifice 
of national control over defence policies and budgets. 
Unity and federal institutions lie at the end, not at the 
beginning, of the journey that it is proposed the West 
Germans should make with their neighbours. What was 
to have been tight and ambitious has become Icose and 
tentative. 
We may see the beginnings of a European army 
shortly ; but we shall not see the European defence com- 





munity for many a long day. | When the first German 
division appears—if it does appear—it will have been 
raised and paid for by the government of Western Ger- 
many, will be under that government’s control, and will 
be supplemented by further divisions recruited, 
organised and paid for in Germany. And when it comes 
to 1954, the year in which European rearmament should 
be completed and Germany’s 12 divisions ready, then— 
and only then—will Germany and its five associates be 
obliged to. enter what is called the pre-federal stage of 
their partnership. Only then will a European commis 
sion produce European defence estimates and submit 
them to a Council of Ministers. And even then it will 
be national parliaments that will vote moneys to bt 
raised by national governments. It looks as if Europe 
will have to wait until the late “fifties for the real defenct 
community, controlled by ministers responsible to af 
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elected European assembly. This may not be the best 
solution, though it may be the only possible one in the 
circumstances of the moment. But it is most emphati- 
cally not what the American, British and French Foreign 
Ministers meant last September when they said that 
Western Germany would be “ integrated in a European 
defence community as part of a wider Atlantic com- 
munity.”’ Nor is it what Dr. Adenauer has been working 
for, in the hope that the stripling Federal Republic would 
not have to face alone the dangers from a reconstituted 
national military machine. 

There are several points about the new plan that are 
good, and that will commend it to the Atlantic Council 
when it meets in Lisbon on February 2nd. It should 
produce European divisions in the field by next autumn, 
learning to work and train together, and building up a 
common supply system. It gives the electors of the Con- 
tinent time to think about the consequences of surrender- 
ing sovereignty to a federal or—what is more likely—a 
confederate European authority. It is more likely than 
the original plan to get through the French parliament 
and less likely to be thrown out by the Bundestag. It 
faces the facts that the main difficulties ahead are political 
and that only agreement on ways of financing this 
common army will go to the root of these difficulties. 
It makes British co-operation easier in the preparatory 
stage, which may last till June, 1954; indeed, most 
British objections to participation at this stage no longer 
hold good. In short, the project is realistic and has been 
shaped by a real down-to-earth argument between 
ministers afraid of losing power at home by agreeing to 
something too idealistic and drastic. 


* 


There the catalogue of congratulations ends and second 
thoughts begin. For the British there is the unpleasant 
reflection that their grip on developments in Germany 
is fast slipping. During the Paris talks last week-end 
the conditions on which Germany may rearm were dras- 
tically revised without the British Government being 
able to influence the decisions directly. Some of the 
main assumptions about Germany on which Foreign 
Office thinking has been based collapsed overnight. 
Moreover, the new regime which is being substituted 
has no reliable stability. Dr Adenauer’s government— 
or, worse still, a Schumacher government of nationalist 
Social Democrats—will be bound in defence matters to 
their neighbours by nothing more than a treaty and some 
ties of confidence and respect between political person- 
alities. It will be easier for the Germans to refuse a 
defence contribution ; but it will also be easier for them 
to make it, if they choose, in their own fashion. If their 
intention is secretly to regard the first division they raise 
for Europe as providing the cadres for a future indepen- 
dent Wehrmacht, there is little in the revised Pleven Plan 
to stop them. Dr Adenauer certainly has no such thing 
in mind ; but Dr Adenauer’s tenure of office is uncertain. 
That great body of German opinion which wants national 
sovereignty and unity with Eastern Germany before 
partnership with the West will be encouraged to think 
that France and its allies are yielding on this point. Dr 
Schumacher and his ill-chosen allies are pledged to a 
policy: of ““German welfare and union first.” 

These possibilities, admittedly, always existed ; the 
change in the Pleven Plan has merely strengthened them. 
It has put off integration to an unpredictable future and 
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it has raised a new possibility which is the nightmare of 
French—and Russian—statesmen. Suppose that a 
beginning is made this year with the raising of German 
units. Suppose that the appearance of a defence ministry 
in Bonn, of uniformed Germans in the streets, of staff 
officers in ministerial ante-rooms, causes a reversal of the 
present anti-military trend in Western Germany. And 
suppose that a new German desire for a national army 
coincides with a change of administration in the United 
States and a desire there to reduce army commitments 
in Europe. What would be more natural than for some 
Germans and Americans to propose solving the whole 
defence problem by a German-American agreement to 
recreate the Wehrmacht and equip it with American arms 
and money ? The power of the United States would 
then be behind the only government in Western Europe 
with a territorial grievance, that is to say with a motive 
for an aggressive policy towards Soviet Russia and its 
satellites in Eastern Europe. And that fact would corrupt 
the essentially defensive purposes of the Atlantic alliance 
and Supreme Allied Command in Europe. Under the 
original Pleven Plan such an outcome would not, indeed, 
have been impossible ; but it would have been difficult, 
since it would have involved not merely tearing up a, 
scrap of paper, but destroying an integrated army and 
setting out to create the organs and administration of a 
national army. Under the revised plan, those organs will 
soon exist, under German control; they could be 
nationalised overnight if, when the time comes for one 
of the later stages of the Plan, thé Germans (or, indeed, 
any other of the six participants) refuse to agree. 


Such things are unlikely, in fact, to happen ; but they 
cannot be entirely ruled out. The optimist will argue, 
quite correctly, that Germany is too poor to make a 
defence effort on a dangerous scale. It is known that Dr 
Adenauer’s financial advisers are agha$t at the figures 
they have seen for the cost of equipping modern forces. 
Moreover, powerful sections of German opinion are still 
anti-militarist, clamant though they are for the eventual 
restoration of the “lost territories.” It can be argued, 
too, that so long as American, British and French divi- 
sions are on the spot in Germany, dangerous tendencies 
can be held in check by the German Government. In 
short, the prospects are that, in the two or three years 
that must pass before the European defence community 
can take shape, Germany will be too weak and diffident 
to be dangerous ; and that the western powers, both 
in and outside Europe, will be so strong at the end of 
two or three years that no German Government will see 
any profit in refusing the privileges and advantages of 
European integration within an Atlantic community. 


* 


The argument is sound enough ; and if the genuine 
Europeans at the head of affairs in Germany are not to 
be discouraged it is essential that British policy should 
be inspired by optimism rather than suspicious pessi- 
mism. But it is no use ignoring the fact that Britain’s 
power to influence these events has been dangerously 
reduced by its standing aside from the European defence 
planning and by its lack of clear understanding of 
what it wants of Germany. If, for instance, it is British 
policy that in no circumstances should the Germans 
leave the European defence community or obstruct its 
full development, then it should not be beyond the wit of 
Whitehall and Washington to find some way of guaran- 
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teeing that the proposed six-power defence treaty should 
be honourably observed. It may seem fantastic to make 
such a suggestion before the treaty has been even drawn 
up ; but the prospect of such a guarantee would deeply 

influence its drafting. Moreover, it must not be for- 
goiten that the Opposition in Bonn has threatened to 
denounce as unconstitutional any arrangement for 
rearmament not approved by the German voters. 

This proposed treaty and gradual advance towards 
int tegrated European defence is clearly the best that can 
be done in present circumstances. It is more than was 
enpected by the realists—those whom General Eisen- 
hower accused of “ choking themselves with gradualism ” 


Egypt’s Defence Policy 


MID the present loud exchange of intransigent state- 

ments that is taking place between the Egyptians and 
the British at cabinet level, it is easy to lose sight of the 
real cause of their quarrel, which is the immense gulf 
that separates Egyptian from western thinking on the 
subject of adequate defence. The size of the gap was 
well illustrated at a press conference given by the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister in Rome last week. Asked, 
by a European, if a Russian threat could be said to menace 
the Canal Zone, he answered that “‘ Egypt has no dispute 
with Russia ; if Russia were to attack, it would not be 
because of any differences with Egypt.” This is true, but 
begs the question in a way that is dear to Egyptian hearts 
and meets with approval inside Egypt, though nowhere 
else in the Mediterranean. For it insinuates that if the 
western powers were not there, the Russians would stay 
away. Once this piece of false reasoning is accepted, the 
rest of E gyptian defence policy is easily built upon it. Any 
menace is due to the presence of the British ; thus, if 
the British could be ejected, the menace would vanish ; 
remembering the success of the Jewish terrorists in 
Palestine, the Egyptians go on to calculate that if, by 
violence, they can make the Canal zone really uncom- 
fortable, the British are sure to go. 

It is difficult to argue most Egyptians out of this train 
of thought. The chief merit of General Sir Brian 
Robertson’s statement of Monday last was that it made a 
stern attempt to do so with its sonorous announcement 
(not for nothing had Sir Brian just seen Mr Churchill) 
that “ no one should be misled into thinking that we shall 
be turned from our policy by the passage of time or 
murderous episodes.” Nevertheless Egyptian illusions 
are likely to persist. To the average Egyptian’s mind 
foreign policy consists of three topics only—relations 
with Britain, the existence of Israel and loyalty to the 
Arab League. Minds accustomed to fill themselves to the 
brim on these limited subjects have no room for broad 
conceptions of world policy or strategy. That is why 
most Egyptians draw no distinction between the offer 
to evacuate the Canal Zone that the British made in 1946, 
and the implications of such an offer if it were to be 
repeated now. 

Of course the Egyptian theory that if there were no 
British there would be no attack does not for a moment 
hold water. It is as illusory as were Belgium’s one-time 
arguments against extension of the Maginot line. The 
canal itself is not a prize ; it can easily be rendered useless 
to shipping. But the Egyptian soil through which it cuts 
happens to be a land bridge, possession of which, in a 
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—and less than was hoped for by the enthusiasts, } 
represents a big modification of French policy and omit, 
many features of the Pleven Plan that provoked scom 
among British military experts and professional diploma. 
tists. The need and the duty for British policy is there. 
fore clear. To do everything in its power to make sup 
—and to persuade the Americans to make sure—that thig 
first advance towards unity in Europe is pressed on to the 
end. If it is not, then within a measurable time the 
choice will be between a complete revision of westem 
Strategy in Europe and the emergence of a new Wehr. 
macht, trained, controlled, paid for and equipped by q 
bitterly independent German government. 


global war, each side must immediately endeavour to 
deny to its adversary. The Egyptians have derived some 
immense advantages from their position astride this 
bridge ; among them can be numbered rescue from debt 
in the last century and huge earnings in the course of 
the two world wars. But such gains are always offset by 
drawbacks, and the chief of these—about which an easy- 
going people prefers not to think—is the need to take 
thought for efficient national defence. Egypt's difference 
with Britain is not one of whether or no the Canal Zone 
will be attacked, for this will happen come what may, 
The topic to which the Egyptians need to be pinned 
down is whether or no an attack is rendered less likely 


if a good defence is provided in advance, and what that 
defence should be. 


Naturally the ideal arrangement would be an initial 
holding force that was Seeartian Everyone, from the 
British taxpayer up, would prefer that this were so. The 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 envisaged that it should 
happen, and provided that if, at the end of twenty years, 





there were any dispute as to the Egyptian army’s fitness 
for the job, the Council of the League of Nations or 
‘such other person or body of persons” as Britain and 
Egypt might agree, should decide The 
Egyptians, of course, hold that they are already fitted for 
the task, but, in Egypt’s present state of internal difficulty 
and insecurity, no other state concerned with Mediter- 
ranean security would agree. 


the ; ’ 
ine issue. 


The present Egyptian government, therefore—the 
Wafd Government of Nahas Pasha—is concealing from 
its people the acute nature of the practical problem of 
defending a highly vulnerable country. It is masking 
the issue because, since it came to power tw6 years ago, 
it has greatly disappointed its once nation-wide band of 
supporters. Its record in internal politics is one of un- 
fulfilled promises, of unparalleled preoccupation with 
graft, and of almost total failure to narrow the gap 
between the country’s few rich and teeming poor. It has 
thankfully seized upon popular dislike of the defence 
treaty with Britain in order to distract attention from 
these shortcomings. Hence its unilateral denunciation 
of that treaty in October, its out-of-hand dismissal of 
the Four-Power proposals for a Middle East Command, 
and its constant reiterations—another has been made by 
Nahas Pasha this week—that its unshakeable aims are 
“complete evacuation of the Canal Zone and the unity 
of the Nile Valley under the Egyptian crown.” During 
the last two months, its servants in the Canal Zone towns 
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have intermi ittently co-operated with the British in the 
exercise of moderation, but a survey of all the govern- 
ment’s acts suggests that the more precarious its term of 
office grows, the more it must pander to extremism. For 
reasons that are entirely political, and not at all practical, 
jt has therefore withdrawn 60 of its best young army 
officers from training courses in Britain ; it has done little 
to curb incitements to violence and it has proposed a 
draft law imposing penalties on all who “ collaborate ” 
with foreign troops and, in particular, on those who sell 
them foodstuffs. 

But there are signs that this distortion of defence 
policy is now being questioned in Several quarters from 
which Nahas Pasha had been accustomed to derive 
unquestioning support. The other members of the Arab 
League, for instance, have not backed Egypt in rejecting 
the Four Power defence proposal. King Farouk, also, has 
shown his dissatisfaction by appointing to political posts 
in the Palace two men who make no secret of their 
broader view ; one is Hafiz Afifi Pasha, who is almost the 
only Egyptian lately to have had the moral courage to 
point out in public certain of the advantages of the British 
treaty, and the other Amr Pasha, who-was until a few 
weeks ago Egyptian ambassador in London. Next, more 
responsible Egyptian newspapers are showing interest in 
the current private visit of the Iraqi premier, Nuri 
Pasha, to Ankara, Cairo and London, bearing, it is said, 
some constructive ideas on the affiliation of a unified 
Arab military command to the Atlantic Pact and its 
Mediterranean appendage. Lastly, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s defence policy has been publicly questioned in 
an interesting article in the fournal d’Egypte by Rifaat 
Bey, legal adviser to the cabinet and Foreign Ministry. 
In this | he expressed the view, “ shared by a great number 


3 
that even if Egypt and all the 
Arab states were to declare their neutrality, they could 
not maintain it. “It is beyond doubt,” he wrote, “ that 
Egypt’s geographical position in relation to worl id com- 
munications and agricultural resources would make it one 


of thinking Egyptians,” 


of the first targets for an aggressor.” 


nce a division of this nature has revealed itself in a 
country with which Britain is anxious to negotiate, the 
classic role of diplomacy is to maintain or throw out 
bridges towards the moderate sector of that country’s 
opinion. Yet it is over-sanguine to think that such aa 
operation will be easy. Even the “ moderate ” Egyptian 
ideas of compromise include recognition of King Farouk’s 
title to the Sudan and total British military evacuation. 
To British minds, it is repugnant to purchase Egyptian 
goodwill at the price of a deal which impairs the Sudan’s 
right to self-determination (a right which is the stronger 
now that Egypt’s own foolishly extravagant claims to 
control Sudanese defence and foreign policy have driven 
many once pro-Egyptian Sudanese into the ranks that 
favour independence). To British minds, also, there is 
no guarantee that unconditional evacuation will make 
Egyptian hearts grow fonder ; some recent experiences 
in the Middle East suggest that departure promotes not 
friendship but a volley of insults, that can be hurled with 
impunity after the retreating figure. The key to a serious 
deadlock seems to lie in placing emphasis upon defence 
arrangements that match a very patent threat of attack. 
The British should surely be ready to meet half-way the 
Egyptians who are now beginning to expound the need 
for such plans. But no start can be made until these 
innovators set down their concrete proposals for the 
defence of Egypt—which, if they are to be realistic, must 
make some provision for outside participation. 


London’s Future 


O§ all the local authorities preparing development 
plans for the next twenty years, the London County 
Council has had the hardest task. London is not only 
the seat of government and the centre of commerce, but 
the largest port and industrial town in Britain. Its layout 
is tangled and confused in the extreme. Even the well- 
defined functions of the West End, the City, and the 
docks disguise such disharmonies as the recent invasion 
of Mayfair and Belgravia by light industry ; elsewhere, 
factories, warehouses, offices, and dwellings jostle each 
other in a seemingly patternless and endless maze. Lon- 
don’s traffic problems are the despair of experts. Its 
vulnerability to air attack is the Achilles’ heel of Britain. 
Its social problems are extraordinarily complex. 

The LCC is the largest local authority in Britain, but 
it governs no more than the inner core of present-day 
London. Fifty years ago, its population was 4,500,000 
and its boundaries roughly coincided with the limits of 
urban development. Today, its area is unchanged and 
its population, owing to prewar migration and wartime 
destruction, has shrunk to 3,300,000 ; another 5,000,000 
Londoners now live outside the county but within 
the built-up area of the metropolitan police district—that 
is, in Greater London. Thus defined, the metropolis now 
contains, as it did before the war, a fifth of England’s 
population. To limit its further expansion has become 
an accepted aim of Government policy. But it is far from 
certain that this aim will be realised, save in the sense 


‘ 


that a still growing population will be spread over a still 
wider area. Developments such as the new towns will 
involve large increases in the population of the outer parts 
of the London region; they suggest that, despite the 
nominal barrier of the “green belt,” the centrifugal 
growth of the capital is not yet exhausted. 

The LCC has had to shape its plan on assumptions 
about the future of London which are wholly beyond its 
control. Evidence of the resulting uncertainties, and also 
of the inadequacy of Government guidance on crucial 
issues, crops up frequently in the 325 pages of the official 
analysis which accompanies the development plan pub- 
lished recently. The cruellest dilemma is presented by 
the acute scarcity of vacant land for development, a 
scarcity which at the end of the next five years “ may in 
general terms be said to amount to land bankruptcy.” 
Even mininrum standards of good planning require that 
additional land should be found for schools, roads and 
public open spaces, as well as for new housing, which 
will involve an increasing displacement of existing pro- 
perty and population. This is naturally a distasteful 
prospect to a council which must cope with an estimated 
number of 250,000 families on the combined waiting list 
for dwellings in London ; 75,000 of these applications 
are classed as-urgent. 

Since the war the LCC has built about 30,000 dwell: 
ings in large “‘ out-county ” estates, mostly in the green 
belt and more than ten miles from Charing Cross. It hag 
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agreed, with obvious doubts, to the winding up of this 
programme after a further 19,000 dwellings have been 
completed. Thereafter, further development in the 
London region will be limited to the new towns and other 
places at a distance from the “ great wen,” and the LCC 
will be confined to the much more costly and difficult 
task of redeveloping built-up areas. The LCC, there- 
fore, faces a standing temptation to cut down its space 
standards and to cram as many people as possible on to 
its redeveloped sites. Cost as well as the housing shortage 
points in this direction ; yet to yield to the pressure would 
be to abandon good planning and the Abercrombie design 
for London. And it might be unnecessary. If the new 
towns are effective magnets for Londoners, the waiting 
list for houses could dwindle very quickly. 


It is important, yet very difficult, for the LCC to look 
beyond its present pressing embarrassments. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that the LCC, over- 
burdened with too much population at present, is yet 
anxious not to lose too many people lest rateable values 
suffer severely. This conflict runs through the plan. 
_ The proposed residential densities follow the general 

design of the original plan of 1943. Their eventual 
attainment will involve considerable thinning out of the 
population in some central areas, which may be partly 
offset by redeveloping some suburbs at higher densities. 
The striking difference in residential pattern between the 
north and south sides of the river will be preserved. But 
the fact that these densities are to be averaged out over 
considerable areas restricts their significance. It would 
be possible to do a great deal contrary to the spirit of these 
principles of good planning without for a long time 
infringing their letter. 


The core of the plan is contained in the development 
proposals for the next five years, which are reasonably 
certain, and those for the following fifteen years, which 
are more tentative. They are a compromise between the 
ideals of 1943 and the realities of 1951. On balance, the 
ideals are still powerful, though the real test will come 
five years hence, when the plan must be revised. The 
council plans to spend {£9 million during the twenty 
years on clearing over 1,000 acres of land for public open 
space in areas where it is notably lacking, and an impres- 
sive start has been made with the purchase of Holland 
Park. For schools, the council has had to seek some 
reduction in the space standards laid down by the 
Ministry, and to arrange for the provision of playing- 
fields outside the county. A reasonable programme is 
outlined for slum clearance ; 17,300 families are to be 
rehoused in the first five years and 43,000 families in the 
next fifteen. The nature of the London problem can be 
clearly seen from the housing figures. In the first five 
years, the development of public services will involve 
the displacement of 84,000 people but 240,000 will be 
rehoused. For the following fifteen years, these figures 
are put at 400,000 and 339,000 respectively—that is to 
say, there will in the longer period be a net reduction 
in the number of houses in the county. It is in this 
period that the pinch will come and that the density 
standards of the plan will be threatened. 


These are figures for the county as a whole. It is in 
the central areas of the county and in the East End where 
employment is strongly concentrated ; where a multi- 
plicity of land uses conflict ; and where the pressure on 
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land is generally so great that decent social facilities 
cannot be provided without enormous cost and displace. 
ment of population. The location of employment is the 
real meat of the planning problems. of London. It jg 
significant that, since the end of the first world war, 
employment within the county has declined at a much 
slower rate than has the population. Nearly 2) million 
people were estimated to work in the county in 1948, 
while its resident working population was aboy 
1,600,000— indicating an enormous daily influx. Buy 
employment is also heavily concentrated in the City and 
the West End. Peak hour traffic by public transport int 
the central area is still growing rapidly ; 1,139,000 people 
were travelling on a typical weekday in 1950. 

It is clear that questions of population, employment, 
and transport in the London region should be taken 
together, and that only the Government itself can formu. 
late an effective policy for all three. The LCC, in plan- 
ning for a somewhat smaller population—estimated at 
3,150,000 after 20 years and 3,250,000 eventually—is 
complying with the official policy of decentralisation. Yet 
the other parts of the programme, for industry and trans. 
port, are already plainly out of step. The effect may in 
the long run be very dangerous. The Board of Trade 
has not been sympathetic to the case for moving factories 
out of London, and has licensed an appreciable amount 
of new factory building inside the county. Economic 
exigencies certainly preclude any big dispersal of industry 
at present. But at least the reverse movement ought not 
to be allowed. If the Board’s policies are not changed, 
two results are likely. One is that the new towns will be 
a failure—unless, indeed, they draw their industry from 
other parts of the country and add (at Government 
expense) to the congestion of the London region. The 
other is that traffic inside London will become chaotic. 


The improvement of London traffic and communica 
tions is, in general, a task beyond the capacity of the 
LCC. In these matters, the original London plan has 
been drastically pruned. The LCC will not be allowed 
to construct the proposed ring road round the central 
area, and its expenditure on road improvements will be 
limited to about £4 million a year. No decision has yet 
been reached about the decentralisation of Covent 
Garden and the large wholesale markets which cause s0 
much congestion. The schemes for removing the rail- 
way bridges over the Thames have been shelved. The 
only major relief will be the probable provision of several 
new passenger tube lines and further electrification of 
suburban railways. These arrangements will not suffice 
if the daily influx into central London is allowed to go 
on growing. On the other hand, if an effective decentrali- 
sation of industry is begun, major transport improve- 
ments may come too late to do much good. 

The conclusion must be that there is a sad lack of 
co-ordination among Government departments in their 
policy for London. An effective strategy for dealing with 
its manifold problems has still to be applied. Meanwhile, 
the LCC—for all the weaknesses of its development plan, 
which are considerable—deserves some commiseration in 
its present difficulties. On the whole, it has kept its 
vision, although with many doubts about the financial 
consequences. The plan involves an average annual 
expenditure of £27 million for all forms of development ; 
at the peak, this will put an extra 3s. to 4s. on the rates. 
But the council can argue with some force that the present 
basis of Government grants is unfair to London; 
certainly it needs revision. 
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Last Act of the Marshall Plan 


HE Marshall Plan is drawing to its close. Officially it 
ends next June, but already this week the American 
counterpart organisation—the Economic Co-operation 
Administration—has changed its name to the Mutual Security 
Administration. This change will not affect the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, which is a permanent 
body. But it is an indication of the design of things to come. 
The concept of economic co-operation, in which the 
emphasis has been on Europe, is being transformed into the 
wider concept of mutual security, with the emphasis on the 
North Atlantic community. 


It is ironical that Europe, after four years of co-operation, 
should find itself in what seems to be the same position as 
in 1947. Europe is still hungry for dollars ; the overseas 
payment accounts of most countries are again markedly in 
the red ; countries are still trying vainly to combat inflation, 
while the need to increase productivity is just as great as it 
was four years ago. Was, then, this generous gesture of the 
United States to no purpose ? Has Europe achieved nothing 
under the Marshall Plan * 


Europe’s recovery programme was based on four aims. 
First, an expansion in output, particularly in agriculture, 
fuel and power, transport and modernisation of equipment. 
Secondly, the creation and maintenance of internal financial 
stability. Thirdly, the development of economic co-operation 
between the participating countries and, fourthly, reducing 
Europe’s deficit with the American continent particularly by 
increased exports. The committee of co-operation, which 
prepared the initial report in September, 1947, was under no 
illusions about the dollar problem. It maintained that the 
purpose of the recovery programme was to reduce the dollar 
deficit as fast as possible. The report went on: 

There will be some deficit in 1951. . . . But By the end 

of 1951, given reasonably favourable external conditions, the 

deficit should be of dimensions which will be manageable 

through norma] means without special aid. 
Looking back on the events of 1950 and 1951, the archi- 
tects of that report-can be justifiably proud of their far- 
sightedness ; for 1950 seemed to herald the fulfilment of 
recovery, a fulfilment that was frustrated by the scramble for 
commodities and the dramatic rise and fall in prices in late 
1950 and early 19§1. 

Any assessment of Europe’s achievement must be related 
to these four aims. Production has increased and most of the 
objectives have been reached. Four years ago the need to 
expand agricultural output was great. Food supplies were 





TABLE I-—EvuropE’s ACHIEVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE 














; Objective 
Prewar 1950-51 1950-51 
(Million Metric Tons) 
AB copmales so o0ss eS 64-0 64-1 65-8 
Bread .greine sided sca sess 34-0 34:5 34-0 
Petnbaen 6 Bes cewek Sawa es 59-6 72-4 68- 
Gia ai cio nans Pooks eden 37 5-5 3-9 
Meat..... Bocce t eee 9-7 9-7 8-1 
WT ees see ee a oe ee 76-4 81-0 73-5 
Oils and fats (incl. butter).. 3-0 3-7 2-9 
(Million Head) 
Pie hoe a ee es 75-0 80-0 80-4 
a A Se TOE 106-3 98-0 109-5 
pS ee rr ere eee “1 38-7 37-1 








limited ; most countries of Western Europe had rationing 
schemes in force, while the poor harvest of 1947, coupled 
with the lack of dollars, raised the spectre of starvation. At 
the time the agricultural objectives were set, many people 
considered them unattainable. But only two have not been 
reached. Cereal production in 1950-51 amounted to 
64.1 million metric tons compared with its objective of 65.8 
million tons ; it had, however, regained its prewar level. The 
production of bread grains was slightly above its 
objective while the output of potatoes, sugar, meat, milk 
and oils and fats were. well above theirs. And in each case 
the prewar level was exceeded. Cattle numbers are close to 
their objective, while pig numbers have already passed theirs. 
The only other deficiency is in sheep numbers. 


In industry, too, most of the objectives have already been 
achieved. The only blot on the record is coal, the production 
of which in 1951 (based on the first nine months) reached 
460 million metric tons against the objective of 511 million 
tons. The main deficiency has occurred‘in Britain whose 
output was only 223 million tons compared with its goal 
of 249 million tons, though Germany, France and Belgium 





Taste I]—Evrorr’s ACHIEVEMENT IN INDUSTRY 








° Objective 

Prewar 1951+ 1951 

Hard Coal (million metric tons)| 467-8 459-5 510-8 
United Kingdom .......... 233-0 223-2 249-0 
Germany, Federal Republic. | 126-2 117-6 “| 121-1 
EP OP Sey CE 46-6 52-4 625 
28 aS aoe aa 28-5 29-1 31-0 
a ee emer rte 12-5 17-1 16-8 
Electricity (billion kwh.) .....- 130-5 245 -8t 236-8 
United Kingdom .......... 23-1 57-8 54-2 
Germany, Federal Republic. 30-5 49-6} 36-1 
Og pe ae ep ne 20-8 35-1 37-0 
i, ERROR Nera mee pee 15-4 28:1 31-3 
SPOOR 6 ea pack deere 2 8-2 19-1 19-3 
PORWR. 1c 5 oss civ ws sph vdeo 9-9 16.9 15-0 
Crude Steel (million metric tons) 45-5 55-5 55-4 
United Kingdom .......... 10:6 15-9 15-0 
Germany, Federal Republic. 18-2 13-2 10-2 
ee Ng rs Per ere PRN 6-2 9-6 12-7 
Belgium-Luxemburg....... 3-8 _ 8-0 7-9 














* 1935-38 average for coal; 1938 for electricity and crude steel. 
+ Annual rate based on 9 months. }{ Annual rate based on 8 months. 





have also failed to reach their planned output for 1951. 
Europe’s total coal production is still below its prewar level. 
Electricity production in 1951 amounted to 246 billion kwh 
compared with the objective of 237 billion kwh and a prewar 
level of 130.5 billion kwh. All the major countries except 
France and Italy have more or less passed their goals. Steel 
production is also up to schedule and German output well 


above it. France, again, is the exception ; its output in 19§1 
was still well below its objective. 


* 

In 1947 the shortage of locomotives and rolling stock was 
a major Although no comparable figures are avail- 
able to prove that this problem has been overcome, Europe 
is no longer beset with transport difficulties. The increase 
in motor vehicle production in Britain, France and Germany 
during the past four years has been almost phenomenal, 
ee ee 
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level. Among the consumer goods, textile production has 
expanded, and the problem at the moment is not to find 
clothes for the people but to find people to buy the clothes. 

Modernisation of industry has also gone on apace, though 
again it is difficult to show the progress in specific figures. 
Total industrial production of Western Europe in 1949 was 
13 per cent higher than in 1948 ; in 1950 it was 25 per cent 


higher and in 1951 35 per cent higher—a very significant 


increase. Om the other hand, the working population 
increased by 14 per cent in 1949 and by almost 1 per cent 
in each of the two succeeding years: — 


Index of Fedex of 
Industrial Working 
Production Population 
1948 .. centneobieignea beeen 100 100 
1949. ied Boa ew hae De 113 1014 
1950 52a eee eee Fe eed RERSS aa 102} 
1951 . is Uae p as eee oe 135 1034 


It is fair to conclude from the.comparison of these two trends 
that productivity per man-year has increased so rapidly in 
Western Europe during the past four years, that improved 
equipment must have played a major role, even though a 
significant part of the increase in output was due both to the 
revival of Germany and to the use of previously unemployed 
resources. 


On production, then, Europe.has done well enough with 
the single exception of coal, adequate supplies of which are 
vital to European recovery. The fight against inflation, how- 
ever, has been less successful. Most countries have experi- 
enced an almost continuous rise in prices since 1946, though 
until 1950 the rise has been generally moderate. But as was 
shown in am article on page 1380 in The Economist. of 
December 8, 1951, even the sharp rise in the latter part of 
1950 and in 1951 was helped by too ample credit facilities 
granted to manufacturers and traders to build up stocks. In 
all countries retail prices have increased more sharply than 
they would have done if higher import prices had been the 


sole cause, while in most countries wage-rates have kept pace - 


with the rise in the cost of living. Europe has certainly 
warded off the dangers of “ hyper-inflation” but it has 
remained a victim of “ creeping inflation.” 

The progress on co-operation has not been very spectacular 
but it has been none the less real. The intra-European pay- 
ments scheme followed by the European Payments Union 
are only two examples. The freeing of intra-European trade 
from quantitative restrictions is another and by the middle 


of 1951 most countries had freed at least 75 per 


cent of their private trade and had also adopted a 
common list of goods on which restrictions were abolished. 
This was a new step in economic co-operation. Previously 
countries were a‘lowed to choose independently which goods 
they would free. This same technique of a common list has 
been employed in the prohibition of the use of certain scarce 
materials in the production of consumer goods. Again, the 
Schuman Plan for an integrated European coal and steel 
industry is at last coming to fruition. 


Even on its foreign trade Europe can record achievement. 
Its total trade deficit was reduced from $5.3 billion in 1948 
to $2.1 billion in 1950. In 1951, owing to the sharp 
rise in the value of imports, it rose once more to $3.8 
billion, But Europe’s exports have increased at a sur- 
prising rate from $16.8 billion in 1948 to $26.3 billion in 
1951. In volume, exports rose by 75 per cent during this 
period. Of more immediate concern for ~ eg — 
is Europe’s expansion in exports to the Unit tes 
Canada ge aes to be Europe’s main method of reducing 


9 
its dollar deficit. In 1948 exports fo these two countries 
amounted to $1.3 billion ; by 1950 they had reached $1.7 
billion and in 1951 $2.4 billion. If the value of imports from 


~ 





Taste Ill—Trane of WESTERN EUROPE 
(Million Dollars) 











Exports to 

Year | Imports Exports | Balance USA and 

(a) Canada 

Sees | 22,163-6 | 16,835-5 |— 5,328-1 | 1,289+3 
So a | 22,352-5 | 18,822-5 |— 3,530-0 1171-2 
eee | 21,788-1 19,736-2 |— 2,051-9 1,655-8 
yi) a pe | 30,095-4 | 26,297-3 & 3,798-1 2,380-8 





ee 


. Annual rate based on 9 months. (a) Adjusted to f.o.b. 





the dollar area in 1951 had not been so large, Europe would, 
indeed, have reduced its dollar deficit to more manageable 
proportions. 

The similarity between 1947 and 1951 is, therefore, only 
superficial. Europe has not squandered America’s generous 
gift. It has increased output ; it has re-equipped its industry, 
it has worked as a unit in certain fields and it has expanded 
both its total exports and its exports to the United States and 
Canada. Its major deficiency has been its failure to bring 
under control its internal inflation. Without rearmament even 
this would not have had very serious consequences. Ftom 
the United States’ point of view the disbursement of $i2 
billion of aid under the~Marshall Plan has been a successful 
investment, and it is worth remembering that the sum is only 
half of what was originally considered necessary. 











Better or Worse ? 


The condition of Europe at the close of 1851 is by 
most public writers asserted to be worse than at its 
commencement, .The various schemes that were then 
in agitation forthe political improvement of Germany 
have all been ruthlessly put an end to, and stark despotism 
is there the universal lord. In France, a too-nicely-balanced 
Constitution, nominally based on popular support and 
called a Republic, has sunk, overwhelmed by the old 
military power, and only the name of freedom is left. Over 
Italy, superstition, pinned on the people by the united 
bayonets of the two great nations which formerly by their 
rivalry nourished in her hopes of freedom, weighs heavier, 
and seems more secure tfan ever. Everywhere on the 
| Continent military despotism is apparently triumphant ; 
the voice of reason and of freedom, speaking through the. 
press, is hushed and stifled, and terror seem: established 
as the principle of all government. The people, tired 
apparently of seeking what is called political inuprovement, 
ask protection against it, and supplicate the military power 
to secure property, prevent labour from being interrupted, 
and preserve public tranquillity, The previous progress; 
however, forbids us now to suppose that this seeming is 
the. actual truth, and that society Has retrograded or will 
retrograde. It is quite certain that within the year very 
considerable material progress has been made. It is 
equally certain that no such progress is ever unaccom- 
panied by moral and intellectual improvement ; and we 
may be quite sure, though we cannot exactly see how the 
results are to be brought about in detail, that the use 
and extension of the electric wire, like the invention of 
gunpowder, intended to destroy, will, in some manner, 
improve the condition of mankind. . . . Society may be 
momentarily diseased ; but, though crimsoned with blood 
and convulsed with anguish, its glorious life is not for 
ever to be extinguished under the hoof of armed despotis«n. 


The Economist 























NOTES OF 


Storms around Mr Churchill 


The storms of chastening comment that have been 
beating on Mr Churchill as he set out on his American visit 
are almost comparable to the waves that have vainly battered 
the Queen Mary. First, without any good reason at-all, hopes 
of solutions, co-ordinations, resolutions and re-organisations 
in grand strategy were forecast. Then, with somewhat better 
reason, there. followed forecasts of suspicion, obstinacy, 
caution and lack of decision in Washington. Mr Churchill 
might well expect to find waiting for him in New York 
posters bearing the words “ You have been warned”: this 
is not 1942 3 we are trying to work an Atlantic partnership 
not an Anglo-American alliance ; we now know as much 
about strategy and organisation as the British ; President 
Truman is different from President Roosevelt (among other 
things he retires at about the time the British Prime Minister 
begins his best work). : 

There is no reason to believe that Mr Churchill is un- 
aware of the passing of a decade, and that this is a time not 
of hot but cold war—or, as the Foreign Office insists, of 
peace. If he finds Nato in its present form cumbrous and 
lacking in power of decision, he is.not alone. If he sees the 
anomalies of discussing a European Army without consider- 
ing how to stop the drain of Indo-China on the French 
army's cadres, he again is not alone, as our Paris correspon- 
dent points out in an article on page 30. In short, some new 
method is needed to ensure tripartite consultation on global 
aspects of the cold war, and the reported American objection 
to any idea of reviving the wartime joint chiefs of staff is 
neither here nor there. Present methods of consultation are 
clearly inadequate and begin too late in the development of 
policy. Striking examples of this are the effort now being 
made by Mr Dulles to secure Japanese recognition of the 
Chinese. Nationalists and the independent American assess- 
ment of Germany’s capacity to pay a defence contribution. 


Now that the Pleven Plan for a European defence com- 
munity has been greatly modified, Mr Churchill should find 
it easier to make his case for British policy towards Europe. 
He will be able to point to the growing support on the 
Continent for confederate, as opposed to federal, institutions 
—in fact something much more like the British Common- 
wealth than the United States. Over British coal exports to 
Europe, or the lack of them, he will have a more difficult 
passage. If this country could export 11 instead of 3} per 
cent of its coal, Europe’s coal deficit would be halved and it 
could spend some hundreds of millions of dollars on other 
things—or do without them, Mr Churchill has, in fact, to 
convince Americans that a country economically weak 
(though potentially strong),. politically stable, strategically 
vital and militarily at the top of the second rank, should be 
treated as an equal partnér both within and outside the 
Atlantic partnership. It is a difficult task but probably not 
beyend his capacity. 


x * x 
The Third-Man 


Although two lengthy cabinet — gs were held after 
Christmas, a Churchill sailed for the Uni 
great deal of work left over for his return. The recess of 
seven and a half weeks, broken as it is by the mission to 
North America, is certainly proving mone too long for 
ministers to sért out their problems and make their major 
decisions before Parliament meets again on January 29th. 
Mr Churchill has made two arrangements for the conduct 
of government business while both he and Mr Eden are 
absent. As was to be expected, Lord Salisbury is to help 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd.at the Foreign Office. This is an excellent 


nited States with a 
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as well as the obvious arrangement. There must be more 
deubt about the choice of Mr Crookshank, Mimister of 
Health and Leader of the House of Commons, to preside 
over the Cabinet. It plainly means that Mr Oburchill will 
keep the reins tightly in his grasp even from the far side of 
the Atlantic }-few important decisions will be taken in his 
absence. But the reasons for Mr Churchill’s choice are 
probably less ones of government than of internal Conserva- 
tive politics. Mr Crookshank is, for all *his ability, so 
relatively junior as a cabinet minister that what Mr Churchill 
has done is to refuse to nominate a third man in the party 
hierarchy. Several motives no doubt contributed to this 
decision. One is that the ministers who rank, in Mr 
Churchill’s estimation, after himself and Mr Eden are both 
peers. They are Lord Woolton and Lord Salisbury. But in 
the climate of modern Parliamentary government, a peer can 
hardly take the chair at cabinet meetings, at any rate in 
circumstances where this would imply that he was the third 
Conservative in power. 

The second reason for the elevation of Mr Crookshank 
is no doubt that the obvious choice, among ministers in the 
House of Commons, is Mr Butler.. To have appointed him 
would have carried a strong implication that he would prob- 
ably be the next deputy Prime Minister. And while that 
seems increasingly likely, it is natural that Mr Churchil! 
should not wish to register it—and offend some sections of 
his party——unnecessarily. But the final, and probably the 
most important, reason is that the position of third man in 
the Conservative leadership is not in any case in Mr 
Churchill’s gift. The choice is Mr Eden’s, for his claim to be 
the next leader is now so unchallenged that it amounts to 
deciding who shall be his deputy when in due course he 
becomes Prime Minister. And Mr Eden is a shrewd enough 
politician to be in no hurry to commit himself to his choice— 
even if he could assume that Mr Churchill would consent. 


* ‘ * " x 


Narrow Margins in Nationalisation ' 


. + 

Two - the nenceniined lotetyics have begun the year 
by raising their prices. railways, passengers’ monthly 
return fares as well as freight charies tee been put up by 
10 per cent. The National Coal Board has raised its pit- 
head prices by an average of $s. a ton, and consumers also 
have to meet hone transport charges ; the total increase in 

coal prices ranges up to nearly ros. a ton in some areas. 
Increases in these basic prices are always disturbing, 
because they are immediately reflected in the costs of every 
industry—including coal and transport. What is most dis- 
turbing about the present increases is, however, their pro- 
visional character. Monthly return fares have been put up 
because that is one of the few changes in railway charges 
which can be made quickly ; it does not require the approval 
of the Transport Tribunal, since monthly fares are is 


the statutory standard allowing return tickets to be anything 
up to twice the single fare. ibunal must be expected 
before long to permit at least a considerable part of the 


increase of about 20 cent in all passenger fares that the 
Railway Executive necessary. The National Coal 
Board is on more Stable ground, but the revenue from the 
increase of §s. a ton in coal prices will not meet all the rise in 


wages anid other costs. The board expects to run at a loss 
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encourage the economy in industrial and domestic consump- 
tion that would allow more coal to be exported. It is a pity 
chat the elementary economics of the case should be sub- 
1rdinated to the political pressure on a nationalised industry 
to keep its prices as low as it conveniently can do. - There 
nas by now been plenty~of time to think realistically about 
the pricing policies of the nationalised industries in relation 
‘to the needs of the economy as a whole. 


* * * 


Dr Mossadegh Hangs On 


Last Tuesday the Persian Majlis insisted that Dr 
\{ossadegh should appear before it on January 22nd to reply 
to an Opposition motion of censure. If he carries on during 
the next few weeks as he has since his return from the 
United States at the end of November, he will have a great 
deal to explain, Not only is his oil policy bankrupt and the 
country’s slide towards economic disaster unchecked, but 
politically he has flouted the Majlis and exploited the passions 
of the ignorant. 


On his return from abroad the Persian Premier took the 
wind out of his opponents’ sails by securing an overwhelming 
vote of confidence from the Majlis. He also announced his 
refusal to delay the elections “for a single minute” and 
persuaded the Majlis to take the ignominious course of going 
back on its own decision, taken a few days previously, to 
postpone the beginning of the elections from November 21st 
to December 18th: Clearly it suited him tg hold elections 
it once before the facts of Persia’s deteriorating economic 
situation leesened his hold on the popular imagination. Yet 
Dr Mossadegh then proceeded to procrastinate, and the 
elections did not after all begin, in Azerbaijan, until Decem- 
ber 18th. He has said that he intended to give Persia the 
hitherto unknown blessing of completely free elections ; but 
from what is known of the election arrangements it appears 
that he took longer than he expected to arrange for the defeat 
of his opponents. 


Meanwhile, Dr Massadegh’s political position is becoming 
increasingly uncomfortable, and his attempt to improve it 
by attacks on the monarchy appear to have fizzled out. The 
public reactions to the rioting in Teheran on December 6th 
showed .him the dangers of leaning too heavily on mob 
support ; amd the weapon he chose to deal with his parlia- 
mentary opponents has proved too double-edged for safety. 
By withdrawing his own supporters from the Majlis so that 
there was not a big enough quorum for it to meet, Dr 
Mossadegh was able to silence the opponents whose outspoken 
attacks—broadcast from the floor of the Majlis—had been 
causing him sefious concern. But it also meant that it could 
neither vote funds for the civil servants’ pay nor approve ‘a 
new trade agreement with Germany which might provide 
indispensable thanufactured goods. 


Dr Mossadegh’s barren and négative policies may not 
prevent him from hanging on to power for some time yet. In 
his favour are the moderate Opposition’s failure to produce 
an outs’ candidate for power, the fear that the only 
alternative to him would be the banned Tudeh Party 
masquerading under a new name, and the fantastic popular 
belief that only Dr Mossadegh can deal with the oil problem. 


* * * 


Difficulties in: Japan 


The presert German reluctance to prefer guns to butter 
finds a para aS ee tahoe ak the: Saganene sowends: te- 
armament and defence. 

into those (comprisis 
that Japan 
to let 
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9¢ parlian majority) who plead 
xd any armed forces, but are willing 
defend their country if they will pay for 

the to help, 
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; it 
Japan in a war not of its making. In assessing this state of 


tind ‘in Japan, due allowance must be made for the terrible 


war-time experience of devastation by bombing, the wide- 
spread cynicism and apathy following the collapse of the old . 
nationalist ideology, a false sense of security derived from six 
years of insulation from the stresses of the contemporary 
world under a benevolent foreign protection. Nor do the 
Japanese forget the former zeal of the occupation authorities 
in pacifist propaganda, which went to the point of expunging 
from school text-books anything which might suggest that the 
profession of a soldier could be an honourable one. 


Whatever its causes, however, the prevailing Japanese mood 
is one to try the patience of American diplomats and to 
present favourable opportunities for Communist propaganda. 
Stalin, by a direct personal intervention—of a kind so tare 
as to show how important he regards the question of Japan—- 
has now done his best to add to the malatse. He has sent a 
message of sympathy to the Japanese people for their suffer- 
ings under foreign occupation, expressing the hope that, like 
the Soviet people who have also had to endure such 
“horrors,” they would soon succeed in bringing the occupa- 
tion to an end. This incitemient is strictly in accord with the 
new line of the Japanese Communist party, which is to com- 
bine with all elements in the country ready to join in a 
struggle against the Americans for “ national independence.” 


Such is the situation that has confronted Mr Dulles on 
his recent visit to Japan. The main topic of his discussions 
with the Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, seems to have been 
the administrative agreement which will be necessary for 
implementing the Japanese-American Security Pact. The 
stationing of American forces on Japanese soil after the peace 
treaty comes into force involves a number of difficult pro- 
blems, which are rendered more delicate by the extent of 
the opposition to the pact within the country. There appears 
to be no doubt of the Yoshida Government’s will to carry 
out the terms of the pact, but it might be threatened by 
future political changes, and the American Government 
can hardly be unaware of the beating of the Suez Canal 
conflict on this question. If Egypt were to get away with 
the repudiation of a defence agreement, it would certainly 
encourage some Japanese politicians to promote a similar 
policy. The Security Pact is an agreement freely approved 
by a Japanese Government and its parliamentary majority ; 
but the presence of foreign troops on Japanese soil after the 
end of the occupation will provide an obvious target for a 
feawakening nationalism. A very skilful combination of 
tact and firmness will be required to make the arrangement 
work. It is not clear that Mr Dulles has found it. 


* * * 
One of the Old Guard 3 
Maxim Litvinov, former Soviet People’s Commissar for 

Foreign Affairs, whose death is reported from’ Moscow, left 
the diplomatic stage soon after 1945. His eclipse was caused 
by the break-up of the wartime alliance between the USSR 
and the Western powers: He had been too intimately asso- 
ciated with Soviet attempts to “ enter the comity of nations,” 
and was too much in favour of an understanding with the 
west to be a suitable agent of cold war diplomacy. , 

Litvinov was not a brilliant exponent of revolutionary 
foreign policy. He did not, like Trotsky, transform a con- 
ference room into a platform of Nor did he 
appeal to peoples over the heads of their governments. He 
rather strove relentlessly to get the Soviet Government 
recognised as a full member of the international community. 
cl al tegen agian bo attngrent cane wl 
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West, and for some time it looked as if he would succeed. He 
secured recognition even by the United States. He won a 
permanent seat on the League of Nations, and himself became 
one of the League’s most popular statesmen during its last 
phase. His slogans, such as_“ peace is indivisible,” became 
international currency. He tried to form an anti-Nazi coali- 
tion, and it was net his fault that; the attempt failed. In 
fact, the failure brought about his first eclipse. As a Jew 
and a westerner, Litvinov was not suitable to parley with 
Hitler ; he was dismissed on the eve of the Molotoy- 
Ribbentrop Pact. 


With the Nazi attack on Russia the wind was again blowing 
into Litvinov’s sails. ~He was appointed ambassador to Wash- 
imgton and then returned to Moscow as deputy foreign 
munister. The postwar deterioration of Moscow’s relations 
with the West brought a second eclipse. He ceased to be 
vice-minister in 1946 and after that disappeared from the 
limelight. His disgrace has apparently outlasted his life, for 
members of the government and the Politburo did not flock to 
the funeral of this remnant of the Bolshevik old guard. 


Soviet foreign ministers do not shape the policy of their 


‘country, and the pro-western trends were not of Litvinov’s 


own making. Yet thé ups and downs of his career were 
usually considered reliable signs of the Kremlin’s intentions. 


Likewise, Mr Vyshinsky simply says and does what Moscow. 


tells him ; but if it wished to open serious negotiations one 
would expect him to be dropped. In that case the Kremlin 
would not find it easy to produce another Litvinov who could 
talk the same language as Mr Kennan, the new American 
Ambassador to Moscow. 


* * * 


Freedom for the Schools 


“The English tradition of the independence of the 
school holds firm,” said the headmaster of Eton in his-presi- 
dential addres to the conference of Educational Associations 
last week ; but he made it appear that it was against fearful 
odds. The schools, said Mr Birley, must keep “free of the 
dogma, which is the bane of any state which provides services 
for the community . . . that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune.” Some interference by the “piper” is unavoidable ; 
the Ministry and the local authorities have to account to 
taxpayers and ratepayers for the way their money: is spent. 
Thus expenditure on repairs and decorations, or the charge 
to be made for school meals, are not left to headmasters’? 
discretion. Mr Birley’s “ forms to be filled in” and bureau- 
cratic “ pinpricks ” are an inevitable part of this financial 
responsibility. But he was right to remind the schools that 
the price of freedom is vigilante ; the closed shop dispute in 
Durham was proof of that. 

The doctrine that the piper should call the tune would 
be pernicious if it extended to the’ curriculum. The only 
state ditective is the provision of the 1944 Act that schools 
should open with religious worship, and 1t is rarely, if ever, 
that a local education authority would interfere with the 
curriculum in one of its secondary schools. This is freedom 
indeed compared with the extent to which the state controls 
the school curriculum in some continental countries. But 
this freedom is subject to an unwarrantable indirect limi- 
tation. That is the requirement that candidates for the 
General Certificate of Education must be at least 16 years 
old. which delays specialisation by bright children who 
wish to obtain the certificate in several subjects. On the 
other hand, as the certificate is awarded in individual sub- 
jects, it is arguable that teachers have more freedom to fit the 
clirriculum to the child than they had when it was necessary 
to obtain a school certificate in specified groups of subjects. 

The regviations for the new examination were made by 
the Ministry on the advice of the Secondary Schools’ 
Examination Council, which consists of educationists— 
representatives of the teaching profession, the education 
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authorities and the examining bodies. But~few of their 
colleagues would agree with all of the council’s conclusions, 
and several educational bodies, including the London County 
Council, have asked them to revise their recommendations. 
The Incorporated Association of Head Masters has this week 
demanded an immediate and thorough revision. Now that 
the General Certificate has been in force for a year, the 


. matérial is available to make the thorough review of the 


subject that the Minister of Education has agreed is neces- 
sary. There ought to be no delay at least in removing the 
age limit—as the Conservative party implied that it would do. 


* * x 


Punishments in Approved Schools 


The second report of the committee set-up to review 
punishments in prisons, borstals, approved schools» and 
remand homes has now been published (Cmd. 8429). The 
first report, dealing with prisons and borstals, was discussed 
in The Economist of June 30, 1951 (page 1553). The new 
report is likely to be less criticised than its predecessor, 
which in some respects appeared to favour a return to a 
stricter and more formal discipline and severer punishments. 


On the whole, the committee recommends few important 
changes in the system of punishments in approved. schools 
and remand homes. Its two chief proposals concern abscond- 
ing and the peculiar disciplinary difficulties of the approved 
schools for older girls, who often combine a low average 
intelligence with sexual precocity and a téndency to violent 
hysterical outbursts. The committee recognises that the 
principle behind the approved schools implies that they 
should be open institutions. But it puts forward a strong 
case for proposing that the experiment of a closed school, 
or an open school with a closed block, for persistent 
absconders should be tried out as soon as possible. Similarly, 
there should be general approval for the recommendation that 
the Home Office should agree to set up special closed punish- 
ment blocks in senior girls’ schools. 


But the committee, rightly, does not keep its recommenda- 
tions strictly within its terms of reference. Punishments in 
approved schools cannot be regarded separately from the 
general maintenance of discipline and the whole purpose of 
the schools, The distinguishing feature of approved schools 
and remand homes is that many of the children and young 
people in them may not have committed any offence. The 
principle governing the schools is that the children should 
be treated according to their needs rather than their mis- 
deeds and that the needs of the ill-treated or neglected child 
and of the young offender are basically the same. But this 
principle sometimes involves: awkward problems of discipline, 
which leads the committee to recommend further classifica- 
tion of schools for special types of children. There is a good 
case for more schools exclusively for the very dull, as these 
children usually make more progress when educated on their 
own. But doubts may be felt about the wisdom of special 
schools for the parsers unstable. wee removal would 
help the maintenance of discipline in the ordinary approved 
school. That might, however, be achieved at the anaes of 
the unstable children themselves, who may_suffer more than 
they gain from being herded together. 


* * * 
After Prison 
In spite of the undoubted success of the a 


_ schools, there is still a minority of children who, as they grow 


up, progress from them to borstals and. from borstals to 
prisons. Yet even when they have served their sentences 
society may still exercise a watch over them. The discharged 
prisoners’ aid societies have for over a hundred years existed 
to help prisoners to adjust themselves to a normal life on 


* 
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.»- that the new Sobranie 
50 _—* YOU = Straight Cut Virginia 
will mike you a confirmed smoker for life. 
There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
its inimitable flavour will captivate you. Here 
is Sobranie’s age-old tradition happily wedded 
to the Virginia 
vogue of today. 


* * * 


SOBRANIE 
straight cut 
virginia 
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Old friends to know. Old books fo read. 


Old wood to burn. Old wine to drink. And 
let us add—old shoes to wear. But they 
must beshoesthathaditinthemtogrow old. 
Lotus Veldtschoen shoes will be the pos- 
session of years. Watch them take the 
polish and, mingling it with the stains of 
earth and weather, acquire the complexion 
of an old vioiin. * 


| LOTUS Veldtschoen 


THE MOST FAMOUS SHOE IN THE WORLD ° 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


NOW 115/- TAX FREE 












































B.C.P.A. is the only airline 
in the world providing 





a free sleeper for every passenger 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
via North America Ne 


B, Pp FARES: Sydney £290 single, £522 





Sine 


return, Auckland single, £513 

return. Book through any accredited 

Travel Agent or through B.O.A.C, 

our General Agents in the U.K. . 
(telephone > ViCtoria 2323). 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED ) 





in co-operation with B.O.A.C., T.C.A., T.W.A. 
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THE UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND STATISTICAL TABULATOR 


The new Underwood Sundstrand Statistical Tabulator is one cf the revo- 
lutionary products now becoming available from our Brighton Factory. 
It is designed to meet the requirements of all sections of Commercial, 
Industrial and Administrative Undertakings by enabling compre- 
hensive analysis work, statistical reports and summaries to be compiled, 
in detail, rapidly and accurately with automatic Group and Grand 
Totals. : 
UNDERWOOD « ELLIOTT FISHER + SUNDSTRAND 


Soced the Wrldi Business 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 412 New Oxford Street, London, WCI 
Tel. CHA 313% Factories: Brighton, Sussex Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Catesbys LINOLEUM 
and CORBULIN 


The contracts listed suggest the wide variety of Floor-covering 
work and exemplify the craftsmanship attained by CATESBYS 
LINOLEUM CONTRACT DIVISION. They include 
canieens, hospitals, schools, factories, 
offices, churches, power stations, | 
banks, universities, etc. 





University College Hospital 


As the life and efficiency of Royal College of Arts 
Catesbys Linoleum and = Corbulin King’s College Hospital 
depends upon proper fitting, it is Allen and Hanbury 
important to get the craftsmen best All Souls Church 


suited for the job. We have a long 
established specialist staff of highly 
skilled fitters who know precisely 


Adrema Lid. 


Glaxo Laboratories 





what is needed when floors and Marsham Tyre Rubber Co. 

floorings are in question. It is their Snow Hill Police Station 

job to know how to get greatest Iifords Lid. 

efficiency with the saving of material. Stourport Power Station 
The wee of Cackniia.«the damp- Redhill Mages ; 

proof floor covering, in various colours Bank of New South Wales 

and thicknesses — has played a big part Car Mart Ltd, 

in bringing old and new concrete Rootes Securities 

surfaces into use with a minimum of Dentists Provident = 

delay and the maximum ef comfort Association 

and efhciency. Iron and Steel Federation 


Résearch Association 
We invite your enquiries to our 
Linoleum Contract Division: 


CATESBYS.. 


64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD «+ LONDON, W.1 
TEL: MUSEUM 7777 






















A NEW old-style 
pipe tobacco 
at 4/ an ounce 








































WINDOW ON 
THE FUTURE 





“ 


A great new oil refinery with a projected capacity of 
4,000,000 tons a year is being erected by Anglo-Iranian 
on the coast of Kent, at a cost of some £40,000,000. 

Their three existing refineries in the United Kingdom 
already have a combined annual capacity of over 
6,000,000 tons. 

‘In many other countries the refineries operated by 
Anglo-Iranian and its associated companies are 
increasingly contributing to the wo 


tid’s supply of 
petroleum products. | 


THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


wa 
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‘heir _release.: This help may consist of grants of money and 
-lothing or simply. of advice and friendship. But it exists 
ior the prisoner who wishes to take advantage of it. He is 
not obliged to. ° mene te Hin of 


cid 
After-care is more positive. When the borstal system was 
et up, it was Madea condition of a boy’s release on licence 
‘hat for a certain period he should be supervised by a society 
concerned: with after-care, whose directions and advice he 
could disregard only at the risk of forfeiting his licen¢e. By 
1948, When. the’ latest Criminal Justice Act was passed, 
there were three bodies concerned with after-care: the 
Borstal Association, the Aylesbury Association for women 
ind girls, and the Central Association for the Aid of Dis- 
chargéd Convicts, which combined statutory after-care for 
certain categories of offenders with the same function for 
discharged Convicts as is exercised-by the aid societies for 
men and women discharged from local prisofis. The Act of 
1948 greatly extended the categories of offenders to be 
released under a licence requiring positive supervision and 
after-care. Because of this, and to ensure that after-care is 
dgalt with on common principles, the Home Secretary set 
up the Central After-Care Association, which absorbed the 
three @Risting after-care organisations. These, however, 
retain their separate identities and staff. 

The central association has. just produced its first report 
which is not for sale, but can be obtained on application to 
the Prison Commissioners).~ Inevitably, the report is mainly 
-oncerned with the setting up and organisation of the associa- 
ion. It is much too soon for any opinion to be formed on 
the success Or failure of the exterided system of after-care. 
But the accounts of their work given by the three constituent 
organisations show a humanity tempered by good sense and 
detachment that would appear to make them well fitted for 
their heavier responsibilities. 


* * * 


How Much Can Germany Pay? 


The Germans, unenthusiastic though they are about 
western defence, are far more willing to raise an army than 
to pay for it. In this they are not alone; but they have 
more grievances than any of their future partners. Thev 
not only condemn as intolerably high their present taxes, 
which are slightly lower and less progressive than in Britain, 
but they bitterly resent the occupation costs. If there is one 
point on which they are united, it is that their welfare must 
come before rearmament. 


Allied financial experts disagree’ with these views. The 
Americans propose that Germany should increase its defence 
contribution fairly soon to about DM 13 billion (£1,083 
million) a year, or about 10 per cent of the estimated gross 
national product. As production should rise steeply, they 
argue that this expenditure would still allow a slightly 
continued rise in the standard of living. The German dollar 
deficit would be covered in the main, if Mr Harriman were 
satisfied with the country’s efforts. The United States will 
be making one day large offshore pufchases in Germany 
for delivery to the Nato powers; and a part of France’s 
recent dollar grant should be -spent in the same quarter. 
Moreover, the Germans will benefit from expenditure by 
the American troops. This new-style “tourist traffic” has 
vet to develop, but may bring in some $200 million a yvar. 

As for the deficit in the Federal budget, Germany’s 
loreign critics have long held that its taxation system badly 
needs overhauling and could bring in more revenue without 
indue strain. ssibilities of fresh government borrow- 


‘ug are still very limited but may improve. The latest figures _ 
r if j Le 


f public savings suggest that confidence is rising, with 
higher ion and real wages. 


The Bohn Minister of Economics, Dr Erhard, is inclined 


‘0 agree that rising ion will enable Germany to meet 
increased demands. tor ‘defence: But his colleagues in the _ 


is 

Ministry of Finance think this prospect is too distant to 
be relied upon. About a third of the current year’s occupa~ 
tion costs have already had to be placed to an extraordinary 
budget, where they remain ufcovered. Germany, the 
Ministér argues, cannot afford much more than DM 7 billion 
(£583 million) a year for its share in the European army. 
That is roughly the sum due for the current year’s occu- 
pation costs. Further, the, Finance Minister, Dr Schaeffer, 
claims that money spent on refugees, the support of Berlin, 
and pensions to war victims all represent a contribution to 
defence—a claim that is naturally resented abroad. _ State 
pensions and relief at present cost more than the occupation, 
or as much as the proposed German contribution to a Euro- 
pean army. The deficit in the army’s finances should, in 
Dr Schaeffer’s view, be covered by a loan from the Inter- 
national Bank to the common budget, which the Germans 
advocated in vain, at last week’s Paris conference. There is 
no denying the fact that “ inflation” in the German. public 
mind means “ disaster” and not simply a rise in prices ; 
for this reason it is understandable that deficit financing is 
anathema to the officials responsible for the currency. 


For Britain even a compromise in the dispute opens up 
a serious prospect. If Germany stops paying for the main- 
tenance of troops (under @ treaty after the occupation 
statute is ended), the British Treasury will be burdened 
with an additional £180 million a year. It is not likely 
that the Germans would jmmediately spend DM 7 billion 
on their own army, and something would remain over in 
the first year for foreign troops. But even so, the British 
taxpayer is faced with the intolerable prospect of finding 
more money because there is to be a new German army. 


* * * 


Prague’s Watch on the Peasants 


The New Year begins for the Czech and Slovak 
countryside with the. Communist authorities taking steps to 
strengthen their control over the farmers through he local 
national committees. Some such move was to be expected. 
President Gottwald’s New Year message confirmed that the 


present food shortage is causing serious concern, It is driving | 


the government to adopt a tougher policy towards the 
peasants, who will find that the reorganised rationing system 
(as was described in The Economist of last week) can press 
them hard to fulfii their delivery quotas, however exorbi- 
tant, and even to join the collectives. 


The men in Prague can obviously do little in the country- 
side without the unqualified support of local officials. This 


they still do not enjoy, in spite of a fairly drastic reorganisa-. 


tion of the national committees about eighteen months ago ; 
and many unpopular Prague orders—such as those stepping 
up delivery quotas and restricting the issue of ration cards— 


_ have been honoured more in the breach than in the obser- 


vance. Local committees cannot ignore local feeling. Now 
a serious attempt will be made to remedy this by appointing 
very carefully chosen local secretaries to each committee. 
They will replace the travelling circuit secretaries whose 
supervision could only be scanty, and will be responsible for 
the uninterrupted execution of all government orders. They 
will, in short, in the words of the Minister of the Interior, 
Mr Nosek, “ see to it that the National Committees do fulfil 


their duties.” He deceives nobody when he represents this 
action as a kind gesture, designed to relieve the local com- © 


mittee members of a growing multiplicity of duties. There 


socialist construction.” At the same time the Prime Minister, 


Mr Zapotocky, has emphasised that the new Secretaries must 
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Czechoslovakia that if Moscow’s demands are to be met, they 


must somehow get greater popular support and make a 
greater national appeal. 


* * * 


The Dinar Devalued 


Last week the Jugoslav Finance Minister, Mr Popovic, 
announced the devaluation of the dinar. The size of the 
devaluation suggests that it is not just a minor concession to 
the international monetary authorities—the Fund and the 
Bank—who have both had active representatives in Belgrade 
for several months, but part of a revolution in the internal 
economic system of the country. The old dinar was, 
theoretically, worth just under #4d.; the new dinar is fixed at 
just over éne farthing, or 840 insteadof 140 to the £. The 
oid value certainly bore no relation whatéver to world prices ; 
it was in fact little more than a symbol, an attempt to disguise 
the degree of inflation which had occurréd inside the country. 
Its unreality did not hinder trade as much as might have been 
expected, as there were heavy subsidies to the export indus- 
tries and price reductions for tourists. 


The six-fold devaluation is significant therefore in two 
ways. First it brings Jugoslav prices within range of (though 
not really competitive with) world prices, and it provides a 
national fillip to exports and to the tourist trade. Second, 
it is in tune with the movement within the country which 
has been tentatively gaining ground for the last year—a 
movement of decentralisation, back to something like a free 
and competitive economy. Simultaneously with the devalua- 
tion, subsidies to exporters and the tourist trade are 
abolished. Exporters will still gain, as the scale of devalua- 
tion is greater than was the*scale of the subsidies. For 
tourists, though free price concessions have been abolished, 
the Dalmatian coast will be cheaper this year than last. 


Profit and loss is gradually resuming its proper role at the 
expense of central control in the economy of Jugoslavia. 
This is the main reason for the enthusiasm with which the 
latest move has been greeted by the International Fund and 
Bank. But the virtue of the present step lies“more in a 
promise of things to‘come than in its own adequacy. The 
hope in Jugoslavia and outside was to make revolutionary 
changes in the economic system ; but there are signs that the 
Government has decided, for the moment, that discretion is 
the better part of valour. The black market price for the 
dinar in Trieste is about 1,500 to the £, and in Jugoslavia 
about 1,200. There is good reason to believe that the latter 
rate is far nearer its true value than the new official rate of 
840. The same timidity appears in other parts of the Govern- 
ment’s ambitious programme of liberalisation. 


\* * * 


Analysing Family Budgets 

In a recent paper to the Royal Statistical Society, Mr 
Houthakker gave a foretaste of the results of some new 
research into family budgets which is: being carried out at 
the Department of Applied Economics at-Cambridge. The 
raw data necessarily come from the pre-war inquiriés—the 
1937-38 working-class and the 1938-39 middle-class surveys. 
Quantitatively, therefore, the results are very out of date, 
and at first sight it might seem that this work is of only 
academic interest. But, at a time when detailed plans for 
a new official budget inquiry are being discussed, it is 
important to try to decide just. what information it 1s 
desirable and possible to extract. There is still much to be 
learned on both these points. - 


No satisfactory way of allowing for differences.in the size 
of families has yet been devised. Mr Houthakker has made 
some calculations on a sample of the 1937-38 budgets, previ- 
ously studied by Mr Nicholson, to show how expenditure 
on different items varied with the size of family. On the 
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average, for instance, it is estimated that the addition of 
one child in the family increased the total expenditure on 
food by 6 per cent and on clothing by § per cent. But such 
figures are rather unrealistic when no account is taken of the 
ages of the children. The author favours the “ equivalent 
adult” or “unit consumer” scales for eliminating family 
size, but detailed work on these lines has only just been 
started. On the same 1937-38 budgets, it was found that 
London families spent 40 per cent more on housing than 
comparable families elsewhere and 210 per cent more on rail 
travel to and from work—but. only 18 per cent more on bus 
travel to work. Other points that are being studied include 
the effect of income on the qualities of goods bought and the 
differences in consumption between working-class and 
middle-class ‘families. If factors such as these can be isolated 
satisfactorily, family budgets will become a inuch more useful 
source of information. 


But no amount of refinement in the technique of analysis 
will remove unreliability’ in the. original material. Some 
rather alarming discrepancies in the prewar budgets lead 
to the conclusion that a continuous inquiry over a longer 
period—instead of in four isolated weeks during the year— 
is certainly desirable for many items, and essential for some. 


* * x 


Freedom for Parrots 


“ Far back, through creeks and inlets making,” the tides 
of economic liberalism are—perhaps—beginning to flow. For 
the first time in twenty-one years, it is now permissible to 
import into Great Britain parrots, cockatoos, parrakeets’ and 
budgerigars or love-birds. It is true that the original ban 
was not imposed in the interests of the balance of payments, 
of the vital British industries of parrot, cockatoo, parrakeet 
and budgerigar-breeding, or of the harmony of a national 
plan ; it was designed to eliminate the danger of psittacosis, 
an unpleasant complaint carried by parrots and their cousins, 
transmittable to man, and occasionally fatal. The removal 
of the ban corresponds accordingly not to any economic or 
ideological change but to two technical discoveries: that 
pencillin has reduced psittacosis to a minor hazard and, 
rather disconcertingly, that the opprobrium hitherto con- 
centrated on the psittacids should really have been shared 
all along by that uncontrollable,- unexcludable, and indeed 
overwhelmingly native bird, the common seagull. 


Stull, every little helps. -Protectionists and controllers for 
control’s sake have always found the public health a useful 
excuse for excluding this, limiting that, and holding up the 
other until it has deteriorated safely into unsaleability. The 
American customs official ordering importers of fruit trees 
and flowering shrubs to boil their roots lest the native strain 
be.contaminated, his British counterpart throwing tourists’ 
hams into a dustbin lest, somewhere between Dover and the 
dinner-table, they should convey foot-and-mouth disease to 
a British herd, the Scottish coastguards building, in the 
interests of good forestry, a bonfire of the Christmas trees 
washed ashore, can all cite chapter and verse in justification. 
But the propensity to strain at foreign gnats while the most 
insanitary native camels are swallowed cannot be entirely 
separated from the view that imports are a bad thing. - 
Indeed, were there an official Parrot-Purchasing Mission, a 
powerful Parrot-Breeders’ Association, a United Brother- 
hood of Brood-Parrot Tenders, or any other vested interest 
dependent for prosperity and prestige on the maintenance of 
the ban, how confidently would authority have relied on 
the scientists’ reassurances ? 


__ However, one should not look a gift parrot too closely in 
the beak. A whole new generation of potential psittacid- 
fanciers now sees opening before it an unexpected vista of 
economic liberty. For them at least, if not for“others by 
implication, the New Year opens with what can be described, 
with a nicer accuracy than usual, as favourable auspices, 
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Books and Publications 


The Inevitability of Goodness 


The New Sanseny: By E. H. Carr. 


This book consists of six lectures 
hich Mr E. H. Carr broadcast last 
immer, and which attracted deservedly 
vide attention. They will repay more 
careful study in print. For, in addition 

his special skills, Mr Carr is nowadays 
ihe most proficient general practitioner 
| what may broadly be called the ideas 
of the Left. He has no more inclination 
than the ordinary country doctor- to 
guestion the current dogmas of his dis- 
cipline. He is, for example, as guilty 

any backbench politician of the 
notional confusion between motive and 
csult—the assumption that what is done 
for private profit almost inevitably con- 
flicts with the public good. Again, in his 
belief that small firms do not cownt and 
that industry is effectively monopolised, 
he identifies size with power as naively 
is any sixth-form essayist. And so on 
through most of the stock presupposi- 
tions of the Left. Mr Carr’s distinctive 
ichievement dg that from such raw 
material he builds a coherent attitude 
ind applies it with great skill to some 
irrent issues, 


Many people will be comforted by his 
nclusions. Their main implication is 
that the future lies with the British 
Labour party, moved somewhat to the 
Left. The world has passed from com- 
petition to planning, from the night- 
watchman state to the welfare state, from 
liberalism of. an elite to mass 
d POC from colonial exploitation to 
iuonal equality. In these stirring times 
the course of duty is plain. There is for 
the individual an “ obligation to accept 
ind complete the revolution on which 
we have willy-nilly embarked.” At this 
point (near the end of the last lecture) 
even these who would most like to agree 
vith Mr Carr must surely be made to 
‘ vonder, If the old society is so certainly 
dead, if the nature of the new society 
is so plain, as Mr Carr professes to 
demonstrate, then ‘what does this talk of 
“ obligation” really signify ? 


_A brief and lucid discussion of the 
cory of history leads him to "deny that 

« thend is any eens yo pattern in 
history OF preatranged destiny which 
indemns-us to despair.” The value of 
ne argument is reduced by its patent 
‘relevance to Mr Carr’s own scheme of 
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Macmillan. 


119 pages. 7s, 6d. 

ended, so socialism must be desirable ; 
the new society seems to require direc- 
tion of labour, so”quakms about it are 
unnecessary—except for people guilty 
of a conception of democracy “still 
rooted an the derelict philosophy of 
laisser-faire.” 


All that is novel in Mr Carr’s attitude 
is that he is unusually consistent in it. 
It is a sensible rule-of-thumb that in 
politics one should generally make the 
best of what is happening. But if such a 
rule is to be elevated into the basic 
principle of a political philosophy, then 
at least the philosopher has an obligation 
to be quite clear about what it is that is 
happening and should therefore be 
carried further. It is here that Mr Carr 
fails. A “process of historical evolu- 
tion” has made state intervention and 
state planning “imperative.” In estab- 


lishing this proposition Mr Carr says . 


cautiously that what is “inevitable” is 
“some kind” of planning authority, 


“whatever its name and purposes.” But 


the caution is soon forgotten. It is the 
purpose of planning that matters and, 
Mr Carr declares, “ You cannot in these 
days plan for inequality.” Thus 
socialism is what in ofdinary language 
would be called “both desirable and 
inevitable,” though for Mr Carr one 
adjective is redundant. 


This argument evades all the stuff of 
contemporary politics by the simple 
device of leaving concepts like planning 
and inequality undefined. When. Mr 
Carr talks of “ planning ” as an “ impera- 
tive” he is presumably talking about 
the sort of thing that British govern- 
ments do. But when he declares the im- 
possibility of “ planning for inequality ” 
he is plausible only because he is now 
talking about an entirely different degree 
of economic regimentation; he now 
means not state intervention but a state 
control that sets all the operations of the 
market aside. The practical part of Mr 
Carr’s doctrine is rooted in such flimsy 
confusions. He is not just d¢scribing 
the historical processes occurring round 
him ; more often, he is describing what 
he wants to happen. One must admire 
the puritan-like determination with 
which he convinces himself that the two 
are one, by seeing only what he wants 
to see. If capitalism is dead, then the 
apparent vigour of American capitalism 
must be artificial ; and so the difference 
between the United States and Burope 
is, for Mr Carr, that in America govern- 
ment intervention in the economy is less 
efficient and less frankly 


In the last of these lectures Mr Carr 
laments that even the Left in Britain 
siete fount” se ane Sere Safety 
first’ graven on their hearts.” Or is the 
point that the practical politicians of 
the Left have been compelled to notice 
vent: hes append te, dhe lence, yess 


of history ? eee & Mee eee 


Carr has not noticed. 


* 


Working Class Documents 
British Working Class Movements. 


Select Documents, 1789-1876. By - 


GG: Bo H. 
Macmillan. 


Cole and A, W. Filson, 
629 pages. 4/5. 

The title of this massive compilation 
does not do full justice to its scope.. In 
addition to documents on the Labour 
movement in the hundred years that 
began with the Industrial Revolution 
and ended with the labour legislation of 
1875-76, Professor Cole and Mr Filson 
have included a great deal of material on 
the Radical movement between 1789 and 
1832, much of it only indirectly con- 
nected with the working classes; they 
have also found room for extracts from 
some of the legislative measures which 
affected labour and were, in part, the 
result of working class pressure, such as 
the various Factory and Reform Acts 
of the period. The authors have in fact 
aimed at presenting a comprehensive 
selection of documents to serve as a 
companion to Mr Cole’s and Mr Post- 
gate’s “ The Common People” and the 
former’s “Short History of the British 
Working Class Movement.” 


These documents have been arranged 
so aS to tell the story of the Labour 
movement in its own words. They 
illustrate the multitude of ways in which 
hopes and grievances were made articu- 
late and the variety of means by which 
the unprivileged sought to make effective 
their efforts to escape from the political, 
social and economic limitations imposed 
upon them. They show the emergence 
of the working classes from a position 
of helpless subordination at the end of 
the eighteenth century to one of growing 
power and organisation at the end of the 
Golden Age of Victorian expansion. 
They help us to understand the signifi- 
cant change of mood and tactics that 
followed the final collapse of Chartism, 
a change which caused the Labour 
movement, after 1848, to substitute a 
policy of reform within the existing 
order for the earlier attempts to bring 
about its downfall by co-operative 
gradualism or revolutionary action. The 
imaginative scholarship with which the 
authors have brought together these 
extracts from trade union documents, 
co-operative reports, Chartist mani- 
festoes, socialist tracts, books, pamphlets 
and other sources provides an ilu- 
minating commentary on a vital part of 
British history. 


It was perhaps inevitable that a book 
of this kind should not be free of short- 
comings. Some of the introductions to 
the documents are not wholly satis- 
factory. Neither Julian -Harney nor 
Ernést Jones has been given the place 
that their thought and wark deserve. 
That no pee from Bray’s remarkabie 
“ Labour’s rongs and Labour’s 
Remedy ” should have been inchxded is 
regrettable ; not even to have mentioned 
ie ee : s insaidaieaselss ‘ 

important st 
trend of th thought of the early Chartists 
is very inadequately represented. - 
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These weaknesses do not, however, 
seriously detract from the real value of a 
book which should prove of great help 
to all students of the Labour movement. 
The promised second volume bringing 
the record up to date will be awaited 
with an eagerness tempered by fear that 
its. price wil] be even more prohibitive 
than that of this one. 


Phantom Tales 


By R. J. T. Hills, 
344 pages, 215. 


Phantom was There. 
4 wd 
aifnoid, 


Diagrammatic representation of the 
communications services of modern 
armies almost resembles in complexity 
attempts by physiologists to map the 
activities of the cerebral cortex. In its 
perfected form in the campaign in north- 
west Europe, Phantom provided a 
uniquely swift, strong and sensitive 
battle intelligence link with formation 
headquarters in the field, and the 
ubiquitous black beret and “P” arm- 
flash became a respected passport to all 
command vehicles and “Ops” tents in 
the theatre. Colonel Hills, a Phantom 
squadron commander with personal 
experience of the Arnhem campaign, has 
written an enthusiastic but balanced 
history of Phantom from its curious 
origins under Major-Genera' Hopkinson 
~1o its eventual triumphs in Germany 
and Italy. 


Despite the author’s avowed. attempt 
to render his necessarily technical 
material comprehensible to non-military 
readers, it is doubtful whether he has 
succeeded. On the other hand, the book 
has some extremely attractive features 
for the fireside recreator of.battles long 
ago. We have recently had a plethora 
of reminiscences from high-ranking com- 
manders. For lesser men it is a pleasure 
trierely to see in print many familiar 
names of small-scale battles and less 
exalted heroes, There are some brilliant 
descriptions of the rigours and dis- 
appointments of the long and frustrating 
training period during the years of 
build-up ; the British private soldier 
receives the attention which the strategic 
historian can never find Space to accord 
him ; and the high spirits which accom- 
pany the “private army” conception 
make much of the book attractively 
light-hearted. No studiously profes- 
sional army like that of Germany is 
ultimately likely to outwit the spirit 
which informed the most famous of 
Phantom situation reports: “ Reliable 
report tanks crossing bridge at Avignon. 


. Local population dancing at Western . 


end,” 


It is a notorious weakness of the 
human memory to expunge the unhappy 
and to retain the fortunate. Colonel 
Hills strikes a fair balance between 
triumph and disaster in Africa. But 
once launched on the full tide of “ Over- 
lord” his narrative tends to slur over 
operations like “Goodwood” arid 
“ Aintree” which in the event rather 
belied the sporting associations of their 
code-names. - His chapter on the 
Ardennes counter-offensive is good 
military writing, which carries real con- 
viction—all the more since his con- 





sistently generous appraisal of the 
Americans throughout his book absolves 
him from any charge of bias. Phantom’s 
many friends will be glad to learn that 
the unit has survived the war and now 
forms part of the Territorial Army. 


Scandinavian 
Encyclopedia 


The Scandinavian States and Finland: 
A Political and Economic Survey. 


“Royal Institute of loternational Affaizs. 312 
pages. .215. 


This will be a useful reference book, 
although the publishers are wrong in 
claiming that it “ provides, for the first 
time in English, a broad factual survey 
of the countries in Northern Europe,” 
and it does not reach the very high 
standard which they have set in similar 
works in the past. Although on a bigger 
scale and in more elaborate’ form, it 
compares obviously and unfavourabl 
with the Chatham House handbooks on 
“The Baltic States ” and on “ Sout 
Eastern Europe.” Where are the g 
maps which graced those  earii¢ 
volumes ? Where is the careful editor ; 
Perhaps the present compilation did not 
have an editor—one never knows w 
these group reports—but someone 


. Letters to 


Programme for Security 


Sir—The comments in your issue of 
December 22nd, on Nato’s future organi- 
sation for economic purposes, and your 
choice of efficiency in “ the old problem 
of efficiency versus derhoctacy,” must 
have shocked other people than me. 


Even if efficiency is to be paramount, 
I wonder why, in the case of the report 
of the “ three wise men,” public opinion 
in all Nato countries should readily 
accept, as the most equitable and best 
technical advice, recommendations made 
in two-thirds part by Sir Edwin Plowden 
and M. Jean Monnet, the two chief 
planners of countries whose economic 
situation is in such a plight that further 
injections of 300 and 600 million dollars 
are necessary to keep them afloat. 

It is indeed admirable that the “ three 
wise men” have found that the defence 
effort of their three countries is economi- 
cally and politically what is expected of 
them (except for a mere § per cent for 
France), but that all the others fall short 
and should increase their effort. 


I think the question should be put 
bluntly why, if Nato is a real community, 
the three great powers should always 
claim representation in every committee 
of substance ; in Ottawa, a suggestion 
the Belgian Minister of Finanée that 
committee of the three wise men shoul 
be composed of nationals of the Unit d 
States as the only “giver-country ” and 
the two smaller partners was met as 2% 
derisive absurdity by Britain and Francé. 
Among the committees of Nato where the 
12 are not all represented, only the 


faithfully, 


pe 
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should have taken care to iron out the 
tepetitions and contradictions, to fill in 
the omissions {in “a broad, factual 
survey ” one would like to be told, for 
example, what casualties the Finns 
suffered during their last two wars) and 
to take care of the present tense (it is 
annoying to be informed about “the 
latest elections ” and “ the present time ” 
if one has no means of knowing that the 
elections are those of 1948 and the time 
is before the elections of July, 1957). 

The book reads like a set of encyclo- 
peedia articles, the sections under each 
of the six nation-headings being itemised 
as Land and People, Social Structure, 
Foreign Relations, Industry, and the 
like. The sections are inevitably uneven. 
That on Denmark sounds perfunctory 
and second-hand ; no one could gather 
from it what, for instance, has happened 
to the Folk High Schools in recent years 
or what the Danish people really went 
through under German occupation. The 
section on Finland, on the other hand, 
is vivid and fresh, particularly in the 
pages headed Parties and Policies. The 
section on Iceland is flat as a flounder 
and dull as cod, while much of that.on 
Norway gleams like mackerel. The 
section on Sweden, though apparently 
written by the same hand as that on 
Iceland, is thorough and lively and will 
probably be the most useful in the 
beok. 


the Editor 


Atlantic Community Committee (Canada, 
Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, Norway) 
has been found sufficiently harmless not 
to work under the great powers’ super- 
vision. More and more, it seems to be 
taken for granted that the junior partners 
of the alliance have just to follow suit ; 
it is an open secret that, at the Ottawa 
council, the northern countries of Nato 
were pushed into accepting the extension 
of the Atlantic Treaty to Greece and 
Turkey ; the three great powers were 
already committed in this area and, in 
fact, were losing nothing. 


The weakness of Nato is a lack of 
confidence on all sides and the report 
of the “three wise men” has only made 
it worse.—Yours faithfully, 

JEAN MET DEN ANCKX 


Manpower Control 


Sir,—The answer to Mr Vaizey i is that 
in my letter, which he criticises in your 
issue of December 22nd, I was not 
addressing my mind to the questions 
whether 


playing to half-empty houses, and force 
to “rest” oe — 
parts, as a result deflation, wou 
not constitute a wasteful use of the 
nation’s resources. Incidentally, I was 


— College, Cambridge 
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Mobs without Masters 


Sir,—I studied the article in your 

ue of December 15th. May I be per- 
mitted to state that, as far as my country 
;, concerned, you have allowed yourself 
+) make some unjustified remarks which 
do not appear to come within the scope 
of free and ampartial criticism. I even 
feel compelled to ask myself whether it 
does not imply some sort of interference 
in the internal affairs of Iran. 


In my country’s case what you call 


«“, Frankenstein monster” is not — 


nationalism but rather the Angloglranian 
Oil Company’s attitude .towards the 
Iranian people as demoristrated, for 
example,“by the company’s last balance 
sheet. It is such demoralising interests 
that have created a nemesis in the form 
of the national movement, and have 
been responsible for gradually bringing 
the latent social discontent to the present 
climax. 


The second method which you pre- 
scribe is “ seizing more of the contro/'s.” 
This was experienced after the first 
World War as the result of the 1919 
agreement, which aroused the anger and 
hatred of the whole Iranian nation and 
consequently had to be-~ cancelled. 
Iranians would resist such controls to 
the bitter end. 


Your third antidote is “that adopted 
by the British Government in Persia—to 
remove the irritant and to leave social 
discontent to ‘work the change.” In 
practice this would mean more foreign 
interference and I hope this will never 
come about. In case, however, this 
“antidote” of yours is adopted, all of 
us, without exception, will find ourselves 
in the same boat, s 


As regards your further choice—* to 
begin kingmaking—to select, groom and 
discreetly help into power a local dicta- 
tor” —it is extremely difficult to recon- 
cile this surprising suggestion with the 
principles professed by various British 
Governments, with the concepts of the 
Auantic Charter, and with the existence 
of the United Nations, the foundations 
of which were laid by Britain and to 
which the people of Britain have whole- 
heartedly subscribed. If direct and 
indirect interference in the affairs of 
Iran is envisaged, then let us stop beat- 
ing about the bush, scrap all this talk 
of international justice, and morality, 
and revert to the law of the jungle. 
Incidentally, I can assure you that the 
gravamen of the Iranian charge in the 
oil dispute is this very interference 
which you advocate. No better way to 
forfeit Iranian friendship could be sug- 
gested.— Yours faithfully, 

M. MaALayery, 
First Secretary in Charge 
of Press Affairs 

Iranian Embassy 


The Economist Abroad 


Sit,—Three days ago } was travelling 
by bus in eastern Khorasan between 
Meshed and Herat, At one of those 
Stops when fares are decided. upon by 
mutual and lengthy discussion and police 
have to be given their pound of flesh I 


was reading the November roth copy of « 


. Ine Economist, 


Suddenly, with a graciousness which 
must be €xperienced to be believed, the 
paper was removed from my hands and 
& group consisting of one ‘Iranian post- 
man, one Afghan, and one Uzbeg began 
to Study it. 

As a result of their keen interest a 
question has come to my mind: is the 
moment ripe for The Economist to pub- 
lish a Uzbegi edition ?—Yours faith- 
fully, C. Murray Rocers 

Herat, Western Afghanistan 


The Value of Scholarships 


Sitr,—The article in your issue of 
December 22nd was_ interesting and 
timely. I should be glad if I might 
contribute this addendum. 


The present assessment of the cost of . 


university education was made by the 
Ministry of Education after consultation 
with the universities alone. It includes 
an allowance for maintenance in the 
vacations. There are many who con- 
sider that at least a portion of the vaca- 
tions could be devoted by an under- 
graduate to earning enough to maintain 
himself while absent from the university. 
Some local education authorities which 
adopt this policy have consulted their 
schglars and have received little or no 
evidence that their grants are inadequate. 


The last Minister agreed to take the 
local education authorities into consulta- 
tion, and an inquiry has been addressed 
to the universities asking them to specify 
in certain detail what they regard as the 
present needs of an undergraduate. The 
replies may disclose considerable varia- 
tion between not only colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge but also between the 
other universities. It may be that some 
colleges and universities should then be 
asked whether in the present difficulties 
they should not attempt economies in 
university life. 

A choice may have to be made 
between economies that will reduce the 
total amount of grant distributed amon 
the present number of students an 
reducing the number of students receiv- 
ing grants. Would it be either wise or 
equitable to choose the latter ? 


Before the war a “scholarship,” 
whether granted by university, state or 
local education authority, implied that 
the recipient was expected to get a 
first class or a good second class degree. 
Although it is believed that many of the 
universities have found that the present 
distribution of grants has produced more 
firsts and good seconds than before the 
war, many freshmen since the war have 
entered the university without prospects 
of such high degrees. As the university 
and state scholarships skim the cream, 
these come mainly with grants from 
local education authorities and there 


will be fewer of them if the local grants 


are reduced in number. 


I suggest that two questions have to 
be decided : — 


1. Ought people who are not likely 


‘to get high degrees to go to the 


university ? ; 

There are at least three arguments in 
favour. First, neither a university full 
of “clever fellows” nor a university 


where the “clever fellows” come with 
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grants and the less clever ones come 
wholly supported by their parents is 
nowadays at all a perfect placed, 
Secondly, the “clever fellows” do not 
always stay the course even at the 
university, much less so im after-tife, 
Thirdly, our professions need many 
people of good character and moderate 


university degrees. 


2. Can the universities’ selection of 
their students be improved ? 


I believe that many_universities have 
to accept a IO per cent wastage fate 
and that the failures come as much from 
the middle as from the border-line 
group of freshmen. If a local education 
authority finds that the rate of failure 
among its scholars is not greater than 
that of the universities, a reduction in 
the number of its scholars would 

robably have the result of excluding 
rom a university people who 
benefit and give the community good 
service afterwards. 

I am inclined to think that future 
policy should be based upon a com- 
promise, namely, that the needs of cer- 
tain Oxford and Cambridge colleges— 
not all the small colleges are so expen- 
sive—should not be too greatly stressed ; 
but that there could be a small saving, 
probably not more than 5 per cént, 
based upon economies by the universities 
and upon improved selection of students. 
In the latter process it should re-. 
membered that it is the university whi 
decides whether to admit and the locals 
education authority whether to make a 
grant.—Yours faithfully, 

CEO. 
2 

Sir,—In the article in your issue of 
December 22nd you state. that “All 
county education authorities pay full 
fees to winners of their major scholar- 
ships.” This is not quite exact. I can 
quote two examples of the award of an 
“honorary ” major scholarship, i.e. with- 
out emolument.—Yours faithfully, 

E. M.\HuGH-JONEs 

Keble College, Oxford 


To School at Six 


Sir,—In the article in your issue of 
November 24th you say that in Offtario 
“ children do not begin school until the 
age of eight.” You cite as your 


authority “a recent study published by 


Unesco.” If this is a sample of Unesco’s 
accuracy, its reports leave a good deal 
to be desired. The age at which 
children must begin school in Ontario 
is, and has been for some tithe, six. [I 
have two children myself, aged six and 
nine, and both of them were obliged: by 
law to start their regular schooling at 
the age of six. In this city, kindergarten 
classes are available at the age of four, 
and kindergarten primary at the age of 
five; but these are not compulsory. 
Grade I is compulsory at the age of 
six.—Yours truly, 
Ottawa EuGENE Forsey 

¢ sentence in Unesco’s report is 
as Caen In Ontario, although the 
majority of children enter school at six, 
they are not obliged to do so before the 
ot oat o alle be based ayes 

re to on re 

sent aig Canadian Education irk. 
tion. ITOR.] 
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Drawn by a. R. THOMSON, B.A. 


Such stuff as paper is made of 


It is the right “stuff”, in humans and in material, that 
determines the quality of paper. Take Frank Johnson*, the 
beaterman, for example. Superintending the beater floor 
(where the giant breakers churn wood-pulp, and other 
necessary materials into a watery mixture technically known 
as the “stuff’”’), Johnsoa it is who interprets the laboratory 
reports and decides on the blend of pulps which will give 
him the right’‘stuff” for a particular quality of paper. It is 
his skill and experience that must then gauge precisely the 
degree and duration of the preparation treatment on which 
depends the uniformity of the fibrous mixture delivered to 
the paper-machines. 

Johnson came to-Bowaters Thames Mill twenty-four 
years ago, asa young man. Apart from war service (‘‘finish- 
ed as a sergeant in the gunners’’) he’s been there ever since. 
When you watch him as he keenly scrutinises the mixture 
and runs it through his fingers before giving the signal for it 
to go on its way to the paper-making machines, there’s no 
need to ask how he got his present job or whether he likes it. 
Both he and the mixture are the “stuff” good quality paper 
is made of . . . whether it be for the many hundreds of 
newspapers, books and magazines that are printed on 
Bowaters paper in all parts of the world, or for the pack- 
aging of almost everything from soap to cement. 


Suite 


<The whole wealth of craft experiene and 
research in the art of sities paper—the ‘know-how’ -in short 
Pi —is freely at your serince. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
> GREAT BRITAIN. CANADA- AUSTRALIA « SOUTH APRICA- U.S.A. NORWAY. SWEDEN 


®*Picsitieus name for a real character, 
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LEAD LASTS 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPE 
GAN BE DELIVERED 
~ IMMEDIATELY * 
FOR ALL BUILDING WORK 


The Technical Information Bureau of the Lead 
Industries Development Council exists to give 
assistance on problems.relating to the use of lead sheet 
and pipe in building work. Details of its application 
are given in a series of information sheets. These 
sheets are available to architects, surveyors, builders, 
plumbers and other technicians interested upon 
application to the Council. “ Students ” applications 
should be endorsed by an instructor or master of a 
technical school. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, EAGLE HOUSE, JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
LEAD TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 90 EBURY STREET, 
LONDON, 5S.W.1 TEL: SLOANE 0474 
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How much time is 
wasted in your offices 
through lack of inter- 
departmental contact? 






The RELIANCE Loudspeaking 
departments, 


A flick of s switch and your staf is at your elbow and i 
touch with each other. } 





Teleph Service 
ication between executives and 





Queries are settled without staff leaving their desks or 
the P.O, switchboard being overloaded with interna 
traffic. Complete conferences are possible by throwing 
two or more keys. 


Here is real economy and real efficiency. 


May we send you full particulars—without obligation o 
course. Write for leaflet T.£.9 


THE 
PROFESSIONAL af 
MANS CREATEST Jl 





THE RELIANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY L" 


(A subsidiary of the General Electric Co, Ld. 8 
39.47, PARKER SFRERT. KINGSWAY, LONDON. w, Ors 
Tel: Chancery S341 (PBX) s arte ne en Bn Foarte= 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


@ 





What Next in Korea? _ 5 


Washington, D.C. 


ECEMBER 27th has come and gone and nothing. has 
been settled, nothing changed. The temporary ttuce 

in Korea continues, with the obvious implication that the 
attle-line of November 27th will still be an acceptable basis 
for an armistice if ever an armistice becomes possible. It 
iid hardly be otherwise from the point of view of the 
United Nations Command, which fought and argued: for 
seks to get the line accepted and which, since no action to 

r it materially has been undertaken, is presumably now 
fully satisfied. But there does not seem to be any very 
ear notion in Washington how long the negotiations will 
on, or how long they should be allowed to go on, if 
hey continue to make as little progress as they have so far. 


What to do next, and the related problem of what to do 

‘ter that, must be the most important item on the agenda 
1: the Tfuman-Charchill talks, Perhaps it is as well that 
ecember 27th passed without any change in the pace or 
he method of the negotiations. Urgent and immediate 
decisions will not be needed ; had they been, they might have 
occasioned urgent and immediate disagreements. As the 
fateful day approached, the mood of the United States 
became almost truculent and support grew for the policy 
{ coupling agreement to an armistice on the present line 
with formal threats of what would be done to the Chinese 
mainland if the armistice line were crossed. 


Through alfthe discussion there has run a thread of irri- 
tation with the United Nations, and particularly with those 
members who have forces in Korea. In some unexplained 
way, it is felt, they are impeding the United States from 
achieving a clear-cut decision. This irritation takes no 
account of the fact that, again and again, during the Con- 
gressional hearings on the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
the Secretary of State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff gave 


- 4 
ws A 


W innings that this was not a situation in which a clear-cut- 


decision was possible and that the only proposal for achieving 
one—that offered by General MacArthur—had been weighed 
and found too risky. A people which is irritated and begin- 
ning to feel truculent, however, is also one which is beginning 
to feel like taking risks. 


Some ten days before the December 27th deadline, and 

-n nobody knew what it would bring, Mr Ludwell Denny, 

he tame thinker of the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
wrote that 


whether an armistice is unexpectedly achieved or all-out 
fighting is resumed, there will have to be a United Nations 
policy nt. No such agreement is in sight. If there 
is a military truce, the Allies are split over negotiations for 

ical: to follow. If there is no truce, the 
. Whichever 
a United Nations agreement 
is that Prime Minister 
icy over toward ‘the 
American position, ‘That ‘ei swing a UN majority. 
Otherwise the United States will be virtually isolated. 


That was a disarmingly affable statement of the imperialist 
phi ybody had better get into step with Sam— 






but Be» a ene rater 


And the mood is not hard to understand. Although the 
Allied forces may not be quite as “ token” as some Senators 
make out, the United States is carrying most of the burden 
and suffering most of the casualties, 


Now that 19§2 is here it is important, from the point 
of view of domestic politics, not only to put an end to the 
casualties—the truce has largely done that—but also to start 
bringing the boys back home victorious before long. Other- 
wise the Republicans will have a splendid case against a 
Democratic party which knows how to get the country into 
war but does not know how to get it out again. The policy 
of patience, which has been followed up to now, except when 
General MacArthur was allowed to make his excursion up to 
the Yalu River, has produced profits but they have, unfortu- 
nately, had to be put to reserve instead of being distributed 
as dividends. The dividend of victory is something the 
public can understand and spend, the reserve is less tangible ; 
it is the weakening of the Chinese forces, the discouragement 
or at least, if present fears are realised, the postponement of 
excursions into Burma or south-east Asia, the demonstration 


that aggression will be met withe force and the proof that 
containment is a real policy. 


* 


In an election year something tangible is wanted, as it 
probably always is in the United States. General MacArthur 
knew quite well which gong he was striking when he said 
that there was no substitute for victory. He was striking 
the emotional gong and not the reasoning one. The Republi- 
cans, under his urging, are trying to persuade the public that 
nothing short of the unification of Korea will be a victory, 
because that is the expressed objective of the United Nations. 
The Administration has not yet capitulated to this theory, 
but it is unable to accept ahy suggestion that enough has 
been done to demonstrate that acts of aggression cannot be 
committed with impunity, and that the United Nations troops 


should be removed from Korea and events left to take their . 


course, even if that course is the immediate over-running .of 
South Korea. Such a suggestion would be regarded as a 
betrayal of the American dead and wounded and it would 
have the» dangerous after-effect of turning popular opinion 
away from the United Nations and the whole concept of 
mutual security. 


The Administration is, therefore, left to follow a middle 
road, of the kind it has followed up to date, but one which 
shows no sign of getting anywhere before the darkness of 
next Noverhber’s election falls, and every sign of petering 
out into the wilderness. The continuation of the negotiations 
after DecemBtr 27th has allowed the Administration to 
follow this road a little longer, but there are plenty of voices 
advising it to plunge into the MacArthur country and take 
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the risks of naval blockade and air bombardment. If it ever 
wanted to do that, however, the forthright adoption of such 
_a policy was made almost impossible by the statements of 
“Nhe various government spokesmen before the Senate inquiry 
when General MacArthur came home. _ 

What the Administration must ‘get for domestic reasons 
is some form of armistice agreement which will allow the bulk 
of the American, and Allied, forces in Korea to leave, 
altheugh it is contemplated that some small force will have 
to stay. That is, presumably, also the desire of the other 
members of the United Nations which have contributed to 
the Command. It is also,. presumably, exactly what the 
Communists want to prevent, and are successfully preventing 
by prolonging the negotiations and by appearing to be pre- 
pared to prolong them indefinitely. As long as the talks go 
on a large United Nations army, for which there are plenty 
of uses in other parts of the world, is tied down. The stale- 
mate does not>however, have such evil effects on the Chinese. 
The Korean war has cost them dearly in trained troops, but 
the truce gives them time to train more and their supply of 
manpower is so vast that they can afford to have the forces 
at present in Korea immobilised permanently. 


It is these considerations that make the idea of threatening 
to carry the war to China if the armistice line is crossed so 
attractive. This threat would make it unnecessary to’continue 
protracted negotiations or to evaluate any guarantees that 
may be given in the course of negotiations. It would make 
it unnecessary to keep more than a thin screen of troops other 
than South Koreans in Korea, and it provides a nicely defined 
casus beili for the future—the crossing of a line which both 
sides now understand thoroughly—and a description of the 
consequences of crossing the line. It would not commit 
American troops to the mainland of Asia but would merely 
give warning of naval and air raids. But the threat has some 
grave disadvantages. The United States might announce the 
ground rules for its threatened action, but the Chinese might 
not agree. In that case American troops would have to be 
committed to the Asiatic mainland ; and since so many 
people in Washington have pointed out the strategic dangers 
of extending the war, the Chinese might be glad to have a 
chance of forcing the United States to extend it. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that the British visitors are bringing a 
better alternative. 


Bankers’ Overdraft 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN’ NEW YORK] 


A LARGE and unexpected increase in business borrowings 
from the banks during December helped to raise interest 
rates on Treasury bills and bank loans to levels unknown 
during seventeen years of easy money. It seems that 
many companies which had previously been able to finance 
their conversion and €xpansion programmes or their normal 
seasonal needs oyt of their own resources suddenly found 
themselves forced to go to the banks for funds. The weekly 
reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
which account for almost three-quarters of af} bank loans 
to business, increased their business credits by almost $600 
million during the first three weeks of December. In the 
prevjous nine weeks they had extended only $700 million of 
new credit to business. There was another indication of 
small corporate holdings of cash in the difficulty the banks 
experienced in selling Treasury tax anticipation bills (equiva- 
jent to the British tax reserve certificates). 


| The first signs of the tight position of the banks, generally 
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unheeded at the time, were apparent in the bank statements 
of November 28th. On that day member banks were borrow- 
ing $483 million from the Federal Reserve, and their excess 
reserves (the balances at the Federal Reserve Banks above the 
cash required to be on deposit there) amounted to only 
$439 million. In effect, the banks as a group were $44 
million short of being able to meet the legal reserve require- 
‘ments. Bankers generally consider that excess reserves 
should not fall below $700 or $800 million. In succeeding 
weeks, the banks were $197 million short, $32 million over, 
$667 million over and $166 million short. The banks then 
tried to find new reserve funds by selling government 
seciirities in a market in which banks were under pressure 
to maintain their reserves and in which corporations were 
not able to buy. Dealers were also reluctant to add to their 
holdings of Treasury issues because, even when credit was 
available, it was at rates substantially above those yielded 
by the securities the dealers. were carrying. 

In these circumstances, it was not surprising that interest 
rates should rise. On the first of the month 90-day Treasury 
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bills were yielding about 1% per cent ; by Christmas Eve it 
was difficult to find buyers at yields closely approaching 
2 per cent. Until almost the end of this period the Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee abstained from dealings 
in the market. Through the week ended December 19th 
it had neither increased nor diminished its holdings of govern- 
ment securities by even $1,000,000. For the week ended 
December 26th, however, it showed an increase of $264 
million, apparently as a result of efforts to prevent panicky 
‘selling and to provide the banks with reserves. 

An outsider may well be pardoned for asking why banks 
insisted on selling at a loss Treasury bills yielding more 
than 1.9 per cent when they could easily borrow from the 
central bank at 1.7§ per cent. The answer seems to lie 
in tradition, which must be stronger in banking than in any 
other American business. Bankers are taught from the cradle 
that there is something almost shameful in being in debt to 


the central bank, and they find it unthinkable to show any 
indebtedness in their year-end statements. 


The price decline in the short-term market also affected@ 
the long-term market, for when banks found it difficult to 
dispose of Treasury bills they tried to find buyers for short 
notes and bonds and then for intermediate maturities. They 
had as little success here, however, as they had had with 
the bills. Moreover, the rising trend of yields on both 
short-term and long-term government securities, and the 
obviously tight reserve positions of most banks, led one large 
New York City bank to raise its minimum tate on short-term 
loans to business from 23 to 3 per cent. Other large banks 
in New York City, Chicago and other financial centres 


promptly followed suit. This development made yields 
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sovernment securities suffer by comparison and there was 
, tendency to value these issues even lower. It was appar- 
ently shortly efter this move, when the inter-effect of tight 
money and rising interest rates seemed to be developing into 
. close cousin of the wage and price spiral, feeding on itself, 
rhat the central bank stepped in, 


* 


One blow to the banks’ reserves was the requirement that 
, higher proportion thafi usual of corporation tax receipts 
should be paid over to the Treasury account with the Federal 
Reserve. This will be only temporary, since the Treasury 
will soon be spending the money. Furthermore, the banks 
will probably regain the funds they lost when money in 
circulation climbed to an all-time peak at Christmas, for this 
currency will almost cértainly flow back into the banks in 
January after the holiday shopping dez:ar:d has been satisfied. 
There also seems little reason to believe the movement of 
gold to the United States will be halted in the near future, 
and the banks will gain reserves from foreign spending. 
Even so, there can be little doubt that bankers had an expen- 
sive and effective lesson in the need for caution in their 
lending and investing operations. Long accustomed to 
having the central bank ready to furnish them with reserves 
at little or mo cost, in exchange for some of their Treasury 
issues, they have probably not been sufficiently concerned 
with the risks of overinvesting or overcommitting their funds 
to borrowers. — 


[t is too early to be sure that interest rates will not move 
back toward the levels that prevailed a month ago. Much 
will, of course, depend on the demand for additional bank 
credit from business. Some seasonal downturn during the 
first half of the year, especially.durtng the second quarter, 
is normal; how much this usual_trend will be offset by 
business needs arising out of the defence progranme is 
impossible to determine. 


The clear evidence of low holdings of cash by corpora- 
tions suggests that some of them have been using money 
put aside for taxes in their operations and may therefore 
have to borrow from the banks in order to meet tax payments 
on March and Jume 15th. These will be unusually heavy, 
and if bank loans continue to rise, and if the banks must 
pay what they will consider an expensive price for the 
reserves that they need in order to make the loans, there 
seems a good chance that rates will remain at about present 
levels. On the other hand, although banks pushed up their 
rates on bankers’ bills, commercial paper, and loans to 
brokers and dealers shortly after the “prime” rate was 
increased, there are signs that these rates are not quite as 
secure at the higher points. | 


The fnore important question of whether the market is in 
the process of setting higher rates which the Treasury will 
have to pay the mext time it must borrow is also difficult 
to answer as yet. The first major piece of financing will 
be the refunding of almost $10 billion of certificates maturing 
on April rst. “It is likely that the Treasury will not have to 
look for “ new” money until mid-year ; the large tax pay- 
ments due in March and June will see to that. Indeed, it 


now appears that the Treasury, despite a cash deficit of. 


about’ $§ billion in the first six months of the fiscal year, 
will havea cash surplus of $1 billion or more on June 30th. 
Under these conditions and if the pressure just exerted 
Proves to have been enough, the cost of the Treasury’s next 
issue meed mot be much above the 1% per cent of the 
certificates maturing on April rst. : 


* donations. 
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American Notes 
Sitting on the Budget 


Congress may have to wait until late in January for its 
first look at the President’s budget, which normally follows 
close on the State of the Union message at the beginning of 


the session. The White House is believed to be sitting on it, 


waiting for the services to abandon their hopes of $60 billion 
in the year beginning next July, and to agree on a division 


among themselves of the $45 to $50 billion, which is all the. 


President is said to think they should have. In insisting on 
a cut from last year’s request of $57 billion, Mr Truman is 
supported by Mr Lovett, the Secretary of Defence, who 
appreciates that any really large economies can be achieved 
only at the expense of his own department. If, however, 
the Air Force is to have the largest share of the cake for its 
expansion programme, there will be comparatively lean pick- 
ings for the Army and Navy. This may be what is causing 
the delay. 


A reduction even of $12 billion in new money for the 
services, who are well supplied with funds from earlier 
appropriations, would not affect military spending in 1952- 
53; this will continue to rise. But even though this year’s 
economies may be a long time bearing fruit, they wiil be 
welcome to Democratic election candidates anxious to show 
that the long-promised tapering off in military spending is 
at last in sight. Whether businessmen, nervous of a 
recession, will be so enthusiastic is another matter. 


The budget is expected to call for the Federal government 
to spend more than $86 billion in the next financial year, that 


is, more than has-ever been spent except in the two peak- 


war years. With revenues put at $70 bi!‘ion, a deficit of 
over $10 billion seems probable, though the continual revision 
of the expected book-keeping deficit this year—now put at 
$6 billion—shows how risky such calculations are. 


Faced with so large a deficit, and forced to admit that 
Congress is unlikely to fill it with taxes in an election year, 
the Administration apparently has decided that foreign aid 
must come to the rescue. The President is not expected to 
ask for much more than $7 billion for foreign programmes 
and only $1.4 billion of it for economic aid ; this is about 
what Congress eventually granted last year, and more than 
$1 billion under the President’s original request. Congress- 
men who visited Europe this summer no doubt will applaud 
—and perhaps cut and come again. Travel does not always 
broaden the sympathies, and though most Congressmen did 
not make the sensational discoveries of Senator Ellender— 
who has returned full of scandals and waste in the admin- 
istration of foreign aid and has most unkindly asked the 
Austrian Chancellor to substantiate his charges—many came 
back with the conviction that Europe was failing dismaily 
to come up to scratch. . 


* * * 


Held Up to Ransom 


Hungary is the first nation, since the days of the Barbary 
pirates, successfully. to hold the United States up to ransom, 
and Americans do not care for the sensation. Most of them, 
however, could not endure the thought of the four American 
airmen languishing in a Hungarian jail after their conviction 
on charges of violating the frontier, and the government's 
decision to pay the “ fines” is generally approved, though 
it is hoped the story will not end there. Indeed, many 
individuals and private groups—among them Americans of 
Hungarian descent themselves—stood ready to pay the 
ransom of $120,000, but under the law this probably would 
not have been permitted. Mr Robert Vogeler, who less than 


‘a year ago was still in a Hungarian prison himse!f, and issued | 


an appeal for the four, received over $200,000 in voluntary 
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A few stalwarts, remembering the old slogan “ not one cent 
for tribute” and looking ahead to the consequences, would 
have refused to pay a penny, despite their sympathy for the 
unlucky fiyers. The Washington Post, most outspoken advo- 
cate of this course, makes a shrewd hit at the Administration 
for acceding to blackmail after having prevented Americans 
of Chinese descent, under the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
from making similar payments to save their relatives in China 
from imprisonment and torture. There is no question that 
the Post is right in saying that to pay ransom is to invite new 
demands. And although the Soviet charge of subversion 
brought against the United States has been dismissed by the 
United Nations, there is no doubt that behind the iron 
curtain the American capitulation will be exploited as a con- 
fession of guilt as well as weakness. 


Americans look, therefore, to the Administration to find 
some more convincing way of showing that America’s 
patience is not inexhaustible than the mere revival of the 
restrictions lifted when Mr Voelger was released: the ban 
on travel to Hungary and the closing of two consulates. 
Whether, at this stage, any more effective steps can be taken 
is doubtful. Senator Connally and others would like to hit 
out blindly—rather like the. dockers- who relieved their 
feelings by refusing to unload Polish hams—and cut off all 
diplomatic and economic relations with Hungary. The 
Administration, however, is not anxious to cut off Uncle 
Sam’s nose in this way even to spite the Hungarians, and 
it must be remembered that there is another American 
hostage in Eastern Europe, Mr William Oatis of the 
Associated Press, serving a three-year term for espionage. 
Mr Truman, at the last report, has let it be known that he 
was considering another alternative: that of placing the case 
before the United Nations. 


be os * 
No Rush for Santa 


Shops all ever the country have become used this year 
to potential customers, with more money in their pockets 


than ever before, who crowd round .the counters and yet ~ 


leave without buying. But no one believed that this Scrooge- 
like resistance could be kept up against the cajolery of Christ- 
mas displays and advertising, gift wrappings and a Santa 
Claus on every floor.. By mid-December, however, it was 
beginning to look as if it could for, with only seven shopping 
days to Christmas, dollar sales in department stores were 
running at an average of four per cent below. the previous 
year. Admittedly by that time in 1950 the Chinese had 
intervened in Korea and in the United States the panic 
buying that was to continue for weeks had already started. 
But that is not a good enough excuse for drops of 12 per 
cent in Philadelphia, 8 in Chicago, 7 in St. Louis and 6 in 
New York, although bad business in Detroit could be 
explained by unemployment arising out of reductions in 
automobile output; only in the booming south and west 
were sales better than in 1950." 


In some places ee warm weather, already sup- 
‘posed to have ruined sales of winter clothing, was said to 
have made shoppers forget about Christmas, but when in the 
following week the blizzards began they prevented people 
from going out at all. However, in that week sales did at 
last equal or exceed those of 1950 in most cities ; the national 
average was up by two per cent over. the year before and 
there was still Christmas eve to come. Nevertheless, this was 
hardly the “ mad rush of buying” that retailers needed to 
make their Christmas really As a result, their 
customers are assured of a happy New Year, with clearance 
sales and substantial price reductions during January. The 
mail order houses have already set an example in their sale 
catalogues. . 


While seme prices were higher this Christmas than last, 


and retailers’ labour and other costs are rising, there were _ 
many bargains available, from fur coats and television sets 
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to nylon stockings. It was noticeable that, while sales of 
cheaper goods, especially toys, were fairly satisfactory, luxury 
articles, “‘ so soft they’re almost rotten” as one shopkeeper 
ught with the abandon expected at 


put it, were not being 
Christmas time. The explanation of the of poor 
trade in spite of rising incomes seems to be that consumers, 
who overbought last year in anticipation of shortages and 
higher prices, learnt their lesson too well, and are now deter- 
mined to wait for prices to go down. But when new spring 
lines come in at the same, or higher, prices, when -the 
inevitable shortages of metal articles finally arrive, and when 
last year’s purchases wear out—all of which seem mevitable 
during the next few months—then, the retail traders tell 
themselves, an improvement in business cannot be far behind. 


* * * 


Stassen Joins the Dance 


Mr Harold Stassen, the president of the University of 
Pennsylvania and once governor of Minnesota, has again 
glided out on the slippery election floor, to take his place by 
the side of Senator Taft and Senator Warren, the two other 
acknowledged candidates for the Republican nomination. No 
longer the young idealist from the west that he seemed to 
be ten or even five years ago, Mr Stassen took up a position, 
on domestic affairs, substantially to the right of Senator 
Taft: he would place a limit of 50 per cent upon the share 
of anyone’s income that could be taken in taxes, reduce 


‘taxes upon corporations which share profits with their 


employees, maintain such prosperity that farmers could be 
freed from government tegimentation—and government 
price supports—and, finally, re-establish a “solid dollar” on 
a “ modern gold standard.” 


Mr Stassén’s recent evidence before the McCarran Com- 
mittee makes it no surprise that he attributes the spread of 
Communism throughout the world to the tragic blunders of 
the Administration’s fofeign policy. .In this he follows 
Senator Taft. But Mr Stassen is willing to lend an ear to 
anyone with a name ; with disarming modesty he promised, 
if elected, to consult a whole roster of elder statesmen and 
experts, reaching from General MacArthur to General 
Eisenhower, from Mr Ralph Bunche to Senator Byrd, and 
from Mr Herbert Hoover to Mr James Farley. 


Mr Stassen’s strength, at the convention, is not likely to 
be more than enough to break a deadlock, if one arises ; he 
might, conceivably, for this, receive the consolation prize of 
the vice-presidential némination. What gave Mr Stassen’s 
announcement an interest it would otherwise not have 
attracted was the statement that his recent visit to General 
Eisenhower had helped him to make up his mind to run. 
This was interpreted at once as meaning that perhaps 
General Eisenhower, after all, would not be available, and 
consequently drew the thunder and lightning of the General’s 
campaign organisers. Senator Lodge has indignantly 
repudiated the suggestion, and promises that at the week-end 
he will have “good news” for Eisenhower supporters. It 
is not likely that this will be more than the ement 
that the General’s name is to be entered in the New 
shire primaries, the first of the referendums on proposed 
candidates conducted inside each party.in a number of States. 
But this haste shows how neryous Senator Lodge is becoming 
at the free field given to rival candidates by General 
Eisenhower’s continued silence. 


* * * 


Steel—Too Much and Too Soon? 


Steel ended the year with a series of splashes: the 
trade union announced that it id not strike after all 
for a few days at least ; the industry announced. that it 

operated at an average rate of over 100 per cent of its 
nominal capacity out 1951 and had for the 
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“ official” goal for steel expansion, an effective capacity of 
120 million tons a hips by 1954, compared with earlier 
* unofficial” goals 118 million by 1953. Finally, the 
nobilisation authorities announced that in the coming 
juarter, for the first time since the last war, more steel 
vould go directly into armaments than into civilian products. 


Not long ago producers of automobiles, refrigerators and 
) on were being told that they had reached the limit of 
the sacrifices they would be asked to make for the sake of 
he rearmament programme. But now they are being 
varned that more drastic restrictions on their use of 
materials are on the way and that the relief that was promised 
by mid-1952 will not come before 1953. The shortages are, 
ind will probably continue to be, much more serious in 
copper and aluminium than in steel, Lack of steel scrap 
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does, however, present an immediate and serious threat to 
steel output and it is by no means certain that there will 
be enough for the industry to work to capacity throughout 
1952. 

Nevertheless, executives of some steel companies - are 
already haunted by the nightmare of a steel surplus ; their 
fears are reinforced by the fact that stainless steel is in 
oversupply, and by the admission of the mobilisation 
authorities that the services have been insisting on un- 
necessarily large amounts of structural steel. These are 
only temporary maladjustments, but it is of course true 
that the rearmament programme has not only greatly 
enlarged, but also entirely distorted the usual pattern of 
demand and supply in steel. The time when there is at 
last enough steel for everyone may therefore come suddenly 
and unexpectedly. The steel companies believe that there 
will then be not only enough steel, but too much, as there 
was throughout the nineteen-thirties, and that steel capacity 
is getting dangerously far ahead of the growth of normal 
demand. The economic planners believe that a steel 
capacity of 120 million tons a year will be required before 
long, rearmament or no rearmament, to meet the needs of 
an ever-e economy. This argument, about how 
much steel will be needed when, has been going on since 
1941 5 last year it seemed as if the steel companies had 
come round to the government’s point of view, but ‘it is 
now evident that they were only stunned by the shock 
of the Korean outbreak. 


Shorter Notes 


_Sharpening group tensions in Florida, indicated by a series 
of bombings in N Jewish and Catholic areas, culminated 
in the murder te Pihations night of Mr Harry Moore, state 
director for the National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People: National revulsion at this outrage may 
rouse the state government to take action against this 
terrorism, The head of the NAACP charges that Mr Moore 


a 


was killed because of local opposition from whites to his 


27 


efforts to increase the Negro vote in Florida, where about 2 
quarter of the population 1s coloured. 


* 


In order to raise sugar prices and to protect the domestic 
sugar industry, as it is required by law to do, the Department 


of Agriculture has set ‘the 1952 quota at 7,700,000 short | 


tons for domestic production and imports of sugar. This 
means a reduction in the share of the US sugar market going 
to Cuba, the Philippines and fourteen other exporting arcas. 
Actual American demand is expected to reach about 8,000,000 
tons and the lower quota ensures relative scarcity of sugar 
and a consequent price increase. This is one more example 
of the contradictions into which solicitude for the farm vote 
forces a government which is anxious to encourage the lower- 
ing of both trade barriers and the cost of living. 


* 


Figures now issued for coal exports in 1951 show that the 
record amount of 32 million tons was sent to western Europe ; 
total exports of all kinds of coal increased from 29 million 
tons in 1950 to 64 million in 1951. An all time high of 
78 million tons, largely bituminous, is expected this year, 
unless Europe manages to supply more of its requirements 
itself Canada will probably take about 28 million tons. 


* 


That mythical figure beloved of the statistically inclined, 
the average man, has changed but little since the 1940 census. 
Now he is 30 (instead of 28), is married and has two children, 
is buying his mortgaged home, and is a semi-skilled factory 
worker with $3,000 a year. He has an automobile, a refrig- 
erator, a wireless and a telephone, but no television set, or at 
least he did not have one when the jast census was taken in 
April, 1950. 








Trade problems iavolving shipment, exchange, credit, mar- 
keting and collection are greatly simplified by use of the 
Chase's wide coanections. Through its three London offices, 
the Chase National Bank, with extensive facilities in the 
United States, helps to remove many obstacles from the path 
of those engaged ia International Trade. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YoRK 
A United State: Corporation with Limited Liability 


LONDON — 6 Lombard Street 
$1 Berkeley Square Bush House, Aldwych 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Arab Refugees; 1962 


HE deadliest aspect of a refugee problem is the gradual 
decrease of its impact upon human sympathy. Next 
week, the United Nations Assembly will, for the fourth year 
in succession, debate the problem of succour for the Arab 
refugees. These still number 875,000 without counting some 
127,000 further indigent souls living on the Israel frontier 
who do not qualify for UN relief because, though a frontier 
now separates them from the lands and markets that were 
their livelihood, they have still got their houses. Over three 
quarters of a million people, thorefore, still moulder in dis- 
tressing, depressing camps, provided with enough food to 
live on and enough medical care to keep them healthy, but 
without sufficient clothing, with no privacy, with schooling 
for under half of their teeming children they live in idleness, 
dependence, insecurity and a sour conviction of injustice 
done to them by the nations and United Nations that made 
the Palestine settlement. The total number of refugees, 
who are today distributed as shown in the accompanying 
map, is approximately static because the proportion of people 
that either die or else find jobs and quit the breadline is 
more than offset by a.combination of 30,000 new births per 
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year and of fresh mouths to feed as the better-to-do families 
exhaust assets that they contrived to bring out of Palestine. 


Each year, the Assembly has voted one year’s succour ; 
last year, this was to consist of contributions amounting to 
$20 million for a-relief fund and $30 million for a reintegra- 
tion fund. But each year, its servants have contrived little 
permanent settlement of families, partly because, owing to 
rising world prices, the money they handle will not buy 
the relief it was meant to buy, and partly because contribu- 
tions to the funds have not come up to expectations. It is 
clear that, unless the Assembly drastically departs from a 
policy of help given in small doses, it must leave the Middle 
East with a perennial sore. 


Happily this year there are some signs of new ideas that 
will, if adopted, enable the Assembly to throw over an annual 
policy that threatens to become a habit. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA)—the body which, from 
a headquarters at Beirut, has since 1950 made do with such 
funds as are available—has under the influence of a new 
and robust American director, put. up a programme for a 
$250 million assistance plan to be spread over three years— 
the’sums to be expended in the first year to be $18 million 


-on relief and $100 million on reintegration respectively. It 


has rightly judged that a lump sum and a longer programme- 
period can be far more effective in producing settlement 
schemes than could the same amount of money dribbled forth 
in three annual instalments, One considerable contribution 
towards the programme js already in the till thanks to the 
inclusion in the American Mutual Security Programme for 
19§1-§2, approved by the President on October roth, of the 
sum of $50 million specially earmarked for the Arab refugees. 
How many other nations will follow this example ?_ A contri- 
bution of corresponding proportion from the British Govern- 
ment (which would be about £6 million and which couid 
reasonably include the {1,500,000 loan to Jordan now before 
Parliament) would ‘be a small price to pay for a great gain 
in Middle East tranquillity. 


But money alone is useless. There are two parallel require- 
ments without which resettlement plans are of no avail. One 
is co-operation from certain Middle Eastern governments in 
promoting settlement schemes. The other is a move by 
Israel in the matter of unfreezing Arab assets and paying com- 
pensation for Arab properties of which Israelis are now freely 
making use. A step taken in this second matter would pro- 
duce the double advantage of proving the genuineness of 


\ Israel’s assertions that it wishes for better relations with its 


neighbours, and of showing the refugees that there is now 
no hope of fulfilling the Assembly resolution of 1949 which 
proclaimed their right to return home——a misguided declara- 
tion on which far too many have pinned their faith, 


Hitherto the attitude of the Arab governments has con- 
stituted a curious mixture of compassion and political calcu- 
lation. Confront an Arab with a case deserving of charity 
and he is far more generous than his counterpart in Europe. 
Individual Arabs and even the Arab governments have per- 
formed prodigies of charity for the individual refugees that 
sought their aid. But transfer the plight of the refugee from 
the concrete realm of bread and shelter into the abstract one 
of politics and an Arab cabinet tends to be swept away by 
emotional conceptions of national justice. In discussing 
attitudes to Israel, one Arab statesman remarked of the 
refugees, in the hearing of your correspondent, that it would 


_ be better that they should die-than that his government 


should abandon its claim that they must go home. Yet, there 
have for the past year been signs that Arab co-operation in 
resettlement—which was at first sidestepped by most of the 
states out of political emotion, will now be forthcoming. 


Nevertheless problems still abound. It is difficult to settle 
newcomers in conditions that—if they conform to UN 
standards—will be better than those of many of the local 
inhabitants. All the refugees in the Gaza strip, and a large 
part of those in Lebanon and Jordan must find their oppor- 
tunities in countries of greater economic possibilities. “Egypt 
can offer nothing in the overcrowded Nile Valley, but is 
helping to plan for the settlement of 50,000 people in Sinai. 
Iraq and Syria are the countries which possess the room ; the 
former will need manpower once its new oil wealth puts into 
effect the huge development plans it now envisages, and 
Syria’s growing industry will also—if the Syrians are provi- 
dent—within measurable time require additional skilled 
labour of a kind that a good many ex-Palestinians could 
supply. Yet, at present, few refugees want to go so far from 
their native hills and sea as Iraq seems to them to be, and 
the attitude of Syria to foreign aid for resettlement schemes 
has hitherto been unpromising, — | 
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Only the Assembly can administer the jolt to all parties 
that is meeded im order to bring about a real change in a 
situation that ts disastrous both for the Arab world and the 
west. And only if it is generous in the matter of money 
will the jolt be effective. Should it be so, the Arab states 
would be well atlvised to move fast in making known the 
efforts they are prepared to make, for they would do well to 
bear in mind one unavoidable feature of 1952. It is the year 
of an American presidential election. Congress, therefore, 
will be doing its level best to finish all business by June. 
The United States is far and away the biggest contributor 
to Arab refugee resettlement projects. Yet if by June few or 
no results are forthcoming from its last year’s vote, what 
inducements will Congressmen see to repeat their generosity? 
On the score of financial expediency as well as of compassion, 
the Arab governments need to be more resolute in doing 
heir share towards cutting out the core of unrest which the 
refugees have come to constitute in their midst. 


Belgium uses the Brake 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


In the counsels of the European army, Belgium has assumed 
the role of the reluctant widow. Its critics suggest that there 
is no such thing as a Belgian European policy. All is con- 
fusion and; apparently, obstruction. Yet the Foreign Minister, 


M. van Zeeland, stands at the centre of Belgian opinion. . 


Because he is in a position of political responsibility, he has 
felt obliged to reject a completely negative attitude towards 
the French policy of trying to integrate Germany into a 
European community. He is ‘honestly searching for a com- 
promise between the extremes of Belgian nationalism and 
French internationalism. And he is, for different and some- 
times extraneous “reasons, not unrepresentative of the bulk 
of Belgian opinion on the left and right. 


But this is only a broad generalisation. On one side of 
him stands the majority of the Socialist party, which flatly 
declared at a recent congress that German military integra- 
tion, in a European army or otherwise, was premature. 
Simultaneously the same party, for reasons of internal politics, 
was far more enthusiastic for the coal-steel peol than were 
the parties of the right. On the other side of the Foreign 
Minister, cutting across: all divisions of party, stand 
the prophets of a European paradise through complete federa- 
tion—M. Spaak, the Socialist leader and ex-president of the 
European Assembly; M. Roger Motz, chairman of the 
liberal party; .M. Fernand Dehousse, one of the few out- 
standing international politicians in the Belgian Parliament. 
Each, in his own style, has deplored the approach of* the 
Foreign Minister to European problems. 


The conflict and confusion are such that no one is sur- 
prised at the sight of a leading Socialist MP and one of 
the promoters of the new International, M, Larock, con- 
demning as “excessive” the measures which M. Spaak at 
Strasbourg was dismissing as mere “ weaklings.” At the 
same time, the liberal, M. Motz, was heatedly giving his 
full su of M. Spaak, and denouncing M. van Zecland’s 
speed sa al Strasbourg Assembly as a sign of a return 
to a policy of independence. The kindest student of Belgian 
politics must conclude that there is, in Belgium today, no 
common thinking about “ Europe.” 

What is behind these negative positions ? In M. Spaak’s 
case, his distress culminated in his resignation from the 
presidency of the European Assembly. In his resignation, 
frustrated idealism undoubtedly played its part. He may 
also have felt that a tacular move, when American eyes 
were focused on Strasbourg, would yield tactical advantages 
for himself, restoring his prestige with the United States, 
with Europe, and with his own countrymen. But the major 
factor was certainly his conviction that a new impulse must 
be given to the Assembly, if Europe was to forestall a 
threatened wolte-face in American policy in Europe. 
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It is in their fear of the power of a rearmed German 
that MM. Spaak and-van Zeeland are on common 
though their solutions have nothing in common. Strange 
as it may. sound, this fear was one of the factors which led 
M. van Zeeland to make his proposals at Strasbourg for 
toning down the European army plan. The Foreign Minister 
knew that Germany’s rearmament was a source of utmost 
concern to all his compatriots without exception. He knew 
that if Europe itself did not take the initiative in integrating 
German contingents in a-European force, there was a serious 
danger that the Americans would restart a national 
Wehrmacht without further delay. Therefore he was in 
sympathy with the idea of a European army. But he feit, 
together with many Belgians of all political creeds, thar a 
European army as originally conceived by M. Pleven, or as 
developed by M. Alphand in the meetings of experts in 
Paris, would in the end produce an army in which Germany 
predominated. M, Alphand’s recipe—one force, one uniform, 
one budget, one policy—was the logically perfect way of 
preventing a German national army. But if the other 
members,’ in following it, sacrificed so much of _their 
sovereignty and their independent strength, what would they 
have left with which to resist the growing influence of a 
resurgent Germany in. the international army? M. van 
Zeeland’s answer was that a European force must be accept- 
able to “ as many European nations as possible ”—including 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. At all costs the 
adopted formulae must leave the door open to Britain. On 
this score alone the Pleven Plan would have been thrown 
out by the Belgian Parliament. 


Constitutional Difficulties 


But there were other reasons just as potent for the Foreign 
Minister’s reluctance. Belgian public opinion is not pre- 
pared for a far-reaching vesting of sovereignty. M. van 
Zeeland was clear about it: “ As I said just now, our hearts 
still lie with our own fatherlands, and European organisation 
must therefore respect the national states.” This is certainly 
true of the Flemish majority in the country ; the Walloon 
section has recently been more receptive to federalist ideas— 
if only because many of them were advocating a federal 
constitution for Belgium itself. But there would certainly 
be a general outcry if the military expenditure to be borne 
by the country were to be decided by an irresponsible supra- 
national authority. To those who were puzzled by the fact 
that, while ratifying the Schuman Plan, Belgium fought shy 
of the European army, M. van Zeeland said: “ It is possible 
to make great concessions to views one does not share when 
it is a matter of coal and steel .. . the same does not apply 
when it is a question of human lives.” 


This psychology is reinforced by a more material difficulty. 
A European army on the Pleven pattern would mean revising 
the Belgian constitution. Because of the Royal question, 
which has been the central controversy in postwar Belgian 
politics, this is far more than a merely technical evasion. If 
Belgium was to adopt the form of the European army, 
envisaged by France until the last few weeks, the Belgian 
Parliament would have to revise—by a two-thirds majority, 
article by article—all the five articles of Chapter V of the 
constitution, several articles in the chapter devoted to the 
rights and privileges of the King, and some important sections 
in the chapters dealing with the constitutional powers of 
parliament. It is almost inconceivable that a two-thirds 
majority could be found to modify (in the sense of curtailing) 
the rights of the King. The constitutional battle had blazed 
most fiercely on just those privileges now at stake—the King’s 
position as Commander-in-Chief and as arbiter of war and 
peace. Even if a majority were found, it could only be at 
the cost of overthrowing the precarious balance that had been 
established with so much-time and grief, and, incidentaily, 
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weighed with M. van Zeeland; but he had other, less 
parochial, grounds for gloom, and for his claim that it would 


take two or three years to complete the constitutional 
re€visions. 


The Cost of Indo-China 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Last week the French National Assembly debated the credits 
for the war in Indo-China, Out of the record 1952 budget 
of 3,370,000 million francs, 326,000 million go to France’s 
Far Eastern effort ; and it is almost certain that, as in 1951, 
supplementary credits will be called for during the year. The 
Indo-Chinese credits were approved by 510 votes to 109, 
the Communists alone opposing. 


The debate was, however, intense since the Government 
spokesmen could offer no very cheerful prospects of an Indo- 
Chinese solution. M, Daladier (Radical) began by asking 
that the finance committee should review the proposals for 
so huge an expenditure. He reiterated the argument which 
many Frenchmen have stated during the last five years ; that, 
by spending lives and money in a seemingly endless campaign 
at the other end of the earth, France is crippling itself as a 
European and African power—to the benef of Germany. 
M. Daladier suggested that France should bring the Indo- 
Chinese conflict before the United Nations and ask them to 
arrange an armistice, a truce and finally a plebiscite. 


M. Pleven (UDSR), in reply, insisted that the time was 


not yet ripe for an appeal to the United Nations. Great 
military progress had been made since the autumn of 1950 ; 


the attack last May by ninety fully trained and equipped . 


battalions of the Vietminh had been repelled with great loss 
to the enemy. The Vietnamese army was weekly growing in 
strength and efficiency... Since the signature of the Pau con- 
vention in December, 1950, the loyalty to the French Union 
of the three associated states, Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, 
had been steadily confirmed. The Prime Minister gave it as 
the opinion of the commander-in-chief, General de Lattre 
de Tassigny, that, unless Chinese volunteers invaded Tonkin 
“resent plans promised results in fifteen or eighteen 
months.” In any-case the French Government had hopes of 
a settlement of the Indo-Chinese problem by improving its 
relations with Peking. An armistice in Korea would create 
a favourable climate for talks with the Chinese Communists. 
This was the first time that M. Pleven had publicly expressed 
what had long been known to be the coalition government’s 
wish-~to follow Britain in its recognition of Mao Tse-tung. 
M. Daladier’s motion was finally defeated by 406 to 206. 


After the Communists had proposed a reduction of the 
Indo-Chinese credits from 326 to §0,000 million francs 
(the latter figure represented the cost of repatriating the 
expeditionary force), M. Gaston Palewski F) took up.a 
different position to any previous speaker. He declared that 
the Chinese were already in the war against France and that 
it was absurd to speak of negotiations with Mao or with Ho 
Chi Minh, There was only one way out of the present 
impasse—the transformation of the Indo-Chinese theatre of 
operations into an inter-allied theatre. “It is shocking and 
monstrous,” said M. Palewski, “ that inter-allied co-operation 
exists in Europe where there is no fighting, and not in Indo- 
China where for five years Frenchmen have been dying for 
the world’s freedom.” (Total French losses in Indo-China 
up to the end of 1951 are 1,014 officers and 28,711 men 
killed or missing.) The time had come for an inter-allied 
Far Eestern strategy under a unified command. < 


M. Letourneau, Minister for the Associated States, said 
that the question of the co-ordination of allied strategy was 
being studied, In answer to a Socialist objection that the 
United States was not automatically engaged to come to 
France’s help in case of a Chinese invasion, he stated simply 
that he could not reveal secret diplomatic conversations. 
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What could be said was that for the period mid-1950: to 


mid-1951 Franco-Vietnamese forces had received arms and 
equipment to the value of 60,000 million francs under the 
Military Aid Programme. For the last half of 1951 another 
55,000 million francs worth was due ; and for the year 1952 





Frencn Forces iy Inpo-CHINA 


a Semamege 5/4 
French expeditionary corps ........+..-+ 170,000 173,000 
Auxiliary troops (Indo-Chinese).......... 50,000 60,000 
VaeGES 5 Soe oC Ho ks bs we 50,000 — 106,000 

COMPOSITION OF THE EXPEDITIONARY CORPS 
By NATIONALITY 

Preach cninens® soc ss ea Rees ieee 71,110 
Non-Vietnamese native troopst.........+-+eseb sees 43,115 
VaetntBeee 3 58 ek weeks ee 59,075 


* A French citizen is either a metropolitan or an Algerian. 
+ Africans, Madagascans, Hindus. 


a further 45,000 million francs would probably be forth- 
coming. The Government would continue to build up the 
political and military strength of Vietnam, and although 
France would certainly seek an end to the war, this could 
never be by betrayal of the French Union. 


The sense of M. Pleven and M. Letourneau’s utterances 
seems to be that French policy in Indo-China will for the 
present be unchanged. -Most of the deputies are aware of the 
slow creation of a situation of strength. They feel, neverthe- 
less, that the financial burden on France is far too great and 
that more dollars should bolster up the budget ; exclusive of 
end-item aid (MAP) and of off-shore purchases of unde- 
termined volume, American aid to France written into the 
1952 budget amounts to 70,000 million francs. As will be 
seen from the table the non-Vietnamese part of the expedi- 
tionary force is still being reinforced and half of France’s 
regular officers and NCO’s are, therefore, pinned down in 
Indo-China at a time when they are vitally needed in Europe. 
The doubling of Vietnamese 7 during the last year has 
been a good beginning. But there can be no transfer to 
Eu of French forces while the Vietminh is being con- 
tinually reinforced by China. 





Mr Lyttelton in Hongkong 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue recent visit of Mr Oliver Lyttelton, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, has given much satisfaction in Hong- 
kong. The initiative. was most welcome, since a personal 
tour of inspection or consultation by the minister is a step 
almost unprecedented in the Crown Colony’s affairs, and 
Mr Lyttelton clearly has the personality to win success. 
Solidity and assurance are what people in the Far East most 
earnestly desire. Moreover, in a place like Hongkong, it 
is widely felt that in present-day conditions there is much 
overlapping between the three great fields of foreign affairs, 
Dominion affairs and colonial affairs, which necessitates a 
new type of co-ordination. The Minister, who had travelled 
in Malaya in an armoured car, on some occasions 
by thousands of men, must have felt a sense of freedom in 
Hongkong, where little more was necessary than traffic 
arrangements and the marshalling of the genial crowds that 
came to see him open an Exhibition of Hongkong’s industrial 
products. Me 

Mr. Lyttelton gave the much-desired assurance that it 
pg be British Bea to hold and maintain the colony 
of Hongkong. S was na int d pri in 
the strategic sense ; and beget ree Socmaiad cieh 
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-hem is that of the refugees in Hongkong. Mr Lyttelton 
wondered whether many western cities, for all their superior 
‘ndowment of civic and social services, could have coped so 
well with a-sudden doubling of their population. There are, 
a fact, a million or more refugees in Hongkong who prefer 
‘o live there rather than’ on the mainland of China or in 
ormosa, and have managed to find a livelihood in this 
utpost of freedom. 


Mr Lyttelton did not, of course, refer siecifically to the 
United States"embargo, which for one year now has weighed 
heavily on Hongkong’s trade, and therefore on the economic 
orospects of the whole of South-East Asia without apparently 
having any vital effect on China’s war capacity. He promised, 

ywever, that Britain would try to supply everything that 
Hongkong needed for its own consumption which was not 
obtainable elsewhere: This must refer in particular to essen- 
tial raw materials and consumer goods which, despite several 

ominal “ relaxations” of the American ban, are still not 
forthcoming from that quarter. He did refer to the prospects 

Japanese competition, approved and aided by United 
Siates policy, which is seen as threatening the final ruin of a 
orosperity already weakened by the embargo. From Hong- 
kong’s point of view, a better understanding and collaboration 
n such matters between the United States and Britain is 

tal. 


Another feature of the visit was the special attention given 

» the cOnstitutional and administrative questions of the 
lony. Mr Lyttelton received deputations from the local 
Xeform Clubs and other associations and interests, and gave 
a welcome statement to the effect that measures of con- 
stitutional reform or progress were under serious and active 
consideration, The major question is that of granting some 
egree of representative government. This is a-very difficult 
matter ; Hongkong’s population is so largely a “ floating ” 
or transient one, in all classes and walks of life, that the 
greatest problem of “ self-government ” is to determine who 
the “ self” might be. In practical terms it is like suggesting 
self-government for a railway station. For the. most, part, 
Hongkong people-are inclined to put practical measures of 
material and commercial improvement first. 


| a 


That is, at any rate, the view in matters of internal con- 
cern. But there is much preoccupation with the need for 
external measures of co-ordinagion, on what must now be 
called the South-East Asian front. Three British territories 
are involved: Malaya, Hongkong-and North Borneo. Malaya 
—quantitatively and qualitatively the most important—is a 
base area, comparatively well. developed as a primary pro- 
ducer, now under direct Communist attack. The internal 
struggle in that country is comparable in scale and kind with 
events in Indo-China, and even with those in Korea. Hong- 
kong, in contrast, displays an internal ¢ranquillity hardly 
excelled in amy Asian country ; but it is subject to external 
pressures. which threaten to ruin its position as a great 
entrepét, a pivot of commercial organisation, and a centre of 
free communications. ._North Borneo, on the other hand, is a 
mino? or merely potential factor ; but it should not be left out 
of account, This typically “ undeveloped” area is today 
g'ving an example of just that rate and kind of fundamental 
econgnic development which is, to Asian minds, essential. 

in the sphere of co-ordination, especially where politics 
ind economics overlap, British leadership in South-East Asia 
‘s better established: and respected than may sometimes be 
rculised by the Western public. A notable contribution, in 
the postwar period, was the Special Commission for South- 
Eust Asia, This pioneer effort in regional consultation and 
executive planning took a large part of the credit for the 
first restoration of economic order after the war, and the 
subsequent revival of trade. The other main British contri- 
bution has been simply the existence of Hongkong, which 
has shown a degree of postwar reconstruction and progress 
unrivalled elsewhere, and has become an enirepo’ centre 


crving a whole hemisphere. ‘The present hope is that these. 


CHT pe be 


. 
achievements in particular will be maintained and extended. 
In addition, concrete progress in North Borneo, and the ait 
of restraint, practicality and flexibility shown in the Colombo 
Plan, have created a strong confidence that much is to be 
expected from Britain in the important matter of economic 
development. : 


Indians in Ceylon 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Inp1A, the first Asian country except Japan to saturate its 
easily cultivable land, exported its excess population to 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and Indo-China over a 
period beginning in the 1820s and ending only recently, when 
it found all doors shut. Indian immigrants have the habit of 
remaining parochially Indian. They neither learn the 
language of their new country nor do they intermarry or 
settle down ; instead they remit money to India where their 
families live, they marry back into India and they retire to 
their native villages. They refuse even to give up their food 
habits and import Indian servants to look after them. This 
being so, it-is not surprising that they should be disliked in 
direct proportion to their success. 

The main friction arises in Ceylon where, until 1935, in- 
dentured’ labourers were imported on a large scale to work 
on tea and rubber plaftations and where, in addition, as many 
as 200,000 Chettiars (traders from the south) opened shops 
and held, together with the British, all the trade worth hold- 
ing on the island. The Sinhalese, who are lazy, spurned the 
activities of the Indians until, with the advent of independence 
in 1948, they suddenly realised that Ceylon is the natural 
destination of India’s surplus, despite the fact that their 
own rate of increase of population—3 per cent—is the highest 
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The fisherman faces weeks of unemployment, even destitution, from time to 
time—wiping out at one stroke the results of the fortunate big catch at good 
prices that does happen sometimes—but only sometimes. He needs badly 
the Deep Sea Mission and all that its port institutes mean to him--whole- 
some companionship, good food, cheerful coffee bars, recreation rooms, 
books—and opportunities for worship. Contributions, or requests for 
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in the world. This, added to the fact that they hate the - 


industrious Indian, made them issue rather drastic legislation 
aimed at discouraging Indians from staying in Ceylon. 


Of the 700,000 Indians in Ceylon, 500,000 are estate 
labourers who cannot prove that they have been on the island 
for generations because they are illiterate and: because no 
records have been kept. Thus the citizenship act, which 
requires that in order to be a Ceylonese citizen it must be 
established that both parents were born on the island, makes 
it almost impossible for them to become citizens. Applica- 
tions for registration have been received from 200,000 of these 
Indians, but only 7,500 have so far been screened by the 
Home Department, partly from-ill will, partly from inefh- 
ciency and partly because of the coming elections—the tea 
labourers are all leftist and would vote for the opposition. 


Citizenship can also be obtained if uninterrupted residence 
can be established for five years ; but since a citizen is not 
allowed to remit money to a foreign country, only the better 
off business men avail themselves of this opportunity to settle 
in Ceyion. Another, almost equally serious grievance amongst 
Indians in Ceylon is that if an Indian living in Ceylon wishes 
to go to India on a visit, he must get a re-entry permit, valid 
for two months only, before he can leave ; without such a 
permit he carinot return. This regulation has beefi misunder- 
stood by many illiterate and frightened Indians who think 
that it is the final proof that they are not wanted. 


Ceylonisation has become part of the Government’s official 
policy—there is a Minister, for Ceylonisation—and ll 
government jobs have to be held by Ceylonese if there are 
persons capable of holding them. Firms which employ 
only Ceylonese in all posts worth Rs. 400 and under, are 
rated as Ceylonese firms and they only are entitled to get 
import licences for the newly reopened trade with Japan 
and Germany. This act is hitting British just as much 
as Indian business ; both had traditional contacts with Japan 
and Germany before the war, and all that the government 
is achieving is to increase the price of the imported articles 
covered by the Act, since Sinhalese traders have neither the 
necessary Contacts nor the know-how and ‘merely act as 
go-betweens ‘on: commission for the old customers. 


The problem of Indians“in Ceylon is a temporary one 
which is bound to resolve itself in time, since no-new legal 
immigration is possible after the 1949 Act. The government 
of India has shown commendable patience in dealing with the 
government of Ceylon, especially since in the old days the 
indentured labourérs were exported at the instigation of the 
then government of Ceylon, and since even today the work 
of the estate labourers is at the very core of Ceylon’s pros- 
perity. Considering that the.Indians in Ceylon have been 
there for a long time and until now have had full citizenship 
rights, it is unfair both to deprive them of these rights on 
the plea that they are not nationals and to make naturalisafion 
by registration so difficult that only»a few can fulfil the 
requirements on paper. Before independence” it. was not 
necessary for a citizen of the British Commonwealth to be a 
national of a particular Commonwealth country. 


Canada Abolishes 
Exchange Control 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue abolition of Canadian exchange controls three weeks ago 
was a move of psychological rather than practical import- 
ance. The control had been in operation since the 


beginning of the war, but it had been progressively relaxed ~ 


in recent years. Few of the remaining restrictions were 
onerous, and they had not apparently. been affecting the 
course of the exchange with the US dollar. « It was still 
necessary for Canadian residents to obtain a permit to take 
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currency out of the country, but the limits were wide and 


permits were granted freely, Even purchase of American 
securities by Canadians was usually permitted, though it 
could be controlled. Non-resident investors buying Cana- 
dian: securities for cash could have them registered with 


«the Foreign Exchange Control Board, and permission was 


freely given for such registered securities to be sold for cash 
in Canada. But Canadian securities ‘purchased by non- 
residents before September, 1939, could not be converted 
into cash in Canada. They had to be sold 4o other non- 
residents or exchanged for other Canadian securities. Thus 
the New York market for Canadian securities was generally 
a few points out of line with the prices in Canada. 


Now all of this is done away with and dealings in foreign 
exchange are open to banks and dealers without restriction. 
When the Canadian dollar was unpegged in October, 1950, 
the Government seriously considered abolishing exchange 
controls at the same time ; but it decided to play safe. It 
did, however, allow a period of ninety days dur.ng which 
Canadian. banks and individuals might hold their foreign 
exchange before turning it over to the Government. Now 
they may hold foreign currency as long-as they like ; but it 
is not expected that there will be much temptation to hoard 
US dollars, since the Canadian dollar appears just as likely 
to appreciate as to depreciate. 


The abolition. of exchange control happened to come on 
the heels of a sharp spurt in the Canadian dollar quotation. 
After being freed last year the Canadian dollar settled down 
pretty steadily around 94-95 cents (US). But in early 
December a rush of foreign buying sent it up to 98} cents, 
and it seemed content to stay around that point. Needless 
to say the Canadian Government was. moved by the long- 
terfn steadiness rather than the sudden spurt. In the first 
ning months of the year—without artificial protection—the 
official reserves of gold and US dollars dropped by only 
$160 million. In the latér months the losses were apparently 
even smaller. The remarkable thing about this is that the 
deficit on commodity trade has been rising steadily, and so 
probably has the deficit on the invisible factors if the current 
account.. 

The year 1950 ended with a current account deficit of 
$316 million of which only $17 million was on commodity 
trade. This year’s trade deficit in the first nine months was 
$323 million compared with $11 million last year, Dividend 
payments, tourist expenditures and other invisibles have 
almost certainly run up a higher invisible deficit, So the 
total current account deficit for 1951 cannot well be less 
than $700 million and may be substantially more. This 
has produced no strain on exchange rate, because it has 
been offset by the capital inflow that has been taking place. 
Canadian provinces and municipalities alone have floated 
more than $300 mullion worth of bonds in New York this 
year. Redemptions offset $100 million of this. Direct 
investment in Canadian stocks and private borrowings must 
have been very substantial ; and there has been little sign 
of “hot money” pouring in. 

The Canadian Government’s move has been interpreted 
as a gesture of confidence in the soundness of the economy. 
More particularly it is ‘a sign of confidence that the present 
current account deficit be grown an investment in produc- 
tive enterprise which will leave Canada richer ; arid it is 
the case that Canadians are paying for a much larger pro- 
portion of their own capital develop than they did in 
the last great period of expansion in the years just before 
1930. Mr Douglas Abbott, the Finance Minister, and his 
financial advisers believe that Canada isso widely recognised 
as a country of assured growth that their own gesture of 
Q the confidence of ‘investors. 
They have announced:that they intend to keep the legislative 
authority to use the official reserves as an “ exchange fund,” 
but they have also indicated that they do not intend to use 
it as any sort of peg for the dollar. It wilt be used merely 
to smooth out the more violent day-to-day fluctuations. 
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WHAT’S TRUE OF THE FACTORY 
IS TRUE OF THE HOME 
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vERY factory manager will agree that to run a factory 

properly with out-of-date, inefficient equipment is 
quite impossible. But — as any housewife will tell you 
— exactly the same thing is true when it comes to 
running a home. 

Today, with the extra difficulties of rationing, rising 
prices and shortages all round, every British housewife 
fully deserves any help that she can possibly get. 

It is, therefore, a source of great satisfaction to us at 
Hoover Limited that our electric cleaners and washing 
machines are doing so much to relieve unnecessary 


domestic drudgery. 
HOOVER 








There are, however, large numbers of homes where 
the mother of the family still has to do the cleaning and 
washing by hard manual labour — often at the expense 
of her health and other duties. This is a social evil 
which we believe should no longer exist in this 
country. 

We look forward, therefore, to the day, when with 
purchase tax abolished and free supplies of raw materials 
available, we shall be able to maintain maximum 
production of both cleaners and washing machines and 
supply these éssential pieces of equipment to all sections 
of the community at the lowest possible prices. 


LIMITED 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators, eto. 


Factories ot: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND + HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
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At a time when every nerve is being strained 
to increase the export drive, we are neglecting our 
ae richest source of production — the land. There 
are 17 million acres of rough grazing in Britain whose fertility 
can be vastly increased — for the first time — by modern 
mechanical methods. Every million acres of land thus reclaimed is 
capable of fattening 250,000 store cattle. Yet only £5 million in 

3 years has been allotted for the reclamation of marginal land. 


At a time when our strategic and economic security depends on 
self sufficiency, this situation makes. neither strategic nor economic sense. 
We are spending more than half the proceeds of our export drive 
on buying expensive foreign food. We are trying to keep food prices 
down by subsidies instead of by growing more and cheaper food. 

One way cut of this highly uneconomical situation is to equip farmers in the 
same way as we have equipped industry — with efficient, labour saving 
machinery. Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 
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Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. ES 
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The Sterling Talks 


OX Tuesday mext week representatives of the 
Commonwealth will begin another of the periodical 
meetings at which the ways and means of the sterling 
area are considered. For the first few days, the officials 
will survey the field among themselves. A week later, on 
January 15th, the Commonwealth Finance Ministers will 
take up the discussion and carry the work of the experts 
to the point at which decisions may be taken. The scope 
of these talks and the attitude to be taken by the con- 
vening government are matters on which no official 
guidance can be obtained in London. This reticence is 
not surprising. The discussions of the next fortnight 
involve the future financial and economic policies of 
independent and sovereign states, and nothing could do 
more to prejudice their prospects than any suggestion 
that London intends to take a given line, or that any 
preconceived plan is about to be imposed on or even 
proposed to the countries represented. 


There can, however, be no doubt about the circum- 
stances that led to the convening of this meeting. Once 
again, a balance of payments crisis has provided the 
occasion for calling together the highest financial 
authorities in the Commonwealth. But on this occasion, 
unlike the autumm crises in 1947 and 1949, when similar 
meetings were convened in response to balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, the crisis is not limited to the common 
problem of dollar shortage for the sterling area as a 
whole ; it is also concerned with the frightening balance 
of payments deficit of the United Kingdom itself, which 
the Prime Minister recently suggested might amount to 
as much as £§00 million for 1951. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer showed during the debate on the 
Address, there is not now so sharp a distinction as there 
was in previous years between hard and soft currencies. 
“ Indeed, all foreign currencies are alas now hard.” And 
Mr Butler might have added that even some of the 
currencies within the sterling area came during the course 
of 1951 to acquire the promise of hardness—a point 
emphasised by the Prime Minister’s recent broadcast 
warning against the temptation and danger of falling 
increasingly into debt to the colonies. 


Mr Butler gave a general indication of the broad 


agenda of the coming discussions in the House of 


Commons during the course of the debate on the 
Address. Having described the steps taken to meet the 
balance of payments emergency in Britain, be pointed 
out that the mext stage would be the discussions with 
Britain’s colleagues in the Commonwealth whose 
interests, he said, 
re as closely bound up in the strength of sterling as ours. 
| am informing the rinenasroentitt Finance Ministers of 
ihe action which we are taking and arrangements are well in 
‘rain for a meeting with them in January. I am sure that 
we shall then be able, having taken here what immediate 
action is ypriate, to agree about common policy for the 
str ening of sterling and the development of the most 
‘fective joint plans for. its defence. 








Much of the factual material which will be presented 
to the Commonwealth Conference was also provided in 
the same speech. Mr Butler then pointed out that the 
gold reserve had fallen by the end of October below 
£1,100 million com with the total of £1,381 million 
reached at June 30th. Since the end of October further 
substantial gold losses have been incurred to the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, while the payment of the first 
instalment on the US and Canadian loans will have 
involved a further draft on the reserves. There may, 
no doubt, have been some benefit from the swing of 
the speculative pendulum following the Conservative 
victory at the polls and the resurrection of credit policy 
in Britain. On the other hand, some of the i 
causes of the fall in the reserves, namely the lower level 
of sterling area commodity prices, the absence of 
American buying of tin and the loss of Abadan, continue 
to operate. It should, therefore, be safe to assume that 
the gold and dollar figures for the end of 1951, which 
should be published within the next few days, will show 
a further appreciable decline from the already inadequate 
total for the end of October. 

Given this situation, some curtailment in non-sterling 
imports will undoubtedly be discussed. The size of the 
economies may in part depend on the civilian aid that 
Britain may hope to obtain from the United States in the 
near future and on this it would be dangerous to count. 
It is unlikely in prevailing circumstances that the 
necessary economies can be secured by the simple process 
of an “ across the board ” uniform cut, such as the 25 per 
cent reduction in dollar imports ordained at the time 
of the devaluation of sterling in 1949. The position then 
justified a simple uniform prescription of this kind 
because it was the over-valuation of sterling and all its 
ancillary currencies that was directly responsible for the 
balance-of-payments difficulties. Today there is no such 
single explanation of the dollar gap. Each country repre- 


sented at the sterling talks will present a special problem 


in its payments with the dollar world and the solutions 
to be devised will necessarily have to be tailor-made for 
each and not mass-produced for all. 


Another subject that will loom large in the coming 
talks is the growth of the United Kingdom’s sterling 
liabilities to the rest of the sterling area. The movement 
of these. balances since the end of 1947 is shown 
overleaf. The rise im these sterling liabilities of the 
United Kingdom is unlikely to have maintained in 
the second half of 1951 the abnormal pace of the 
preceding six months. Some balances, notably those of 
certain dependent overseas territories, will have con- 
tinued to rise ; indeed, the latter may be approaching 
the £1,000 million mark—an invidious ten-figure record 
for Britain, the trustee for these territories and custo- 
dian of their’ external assets. These balances have 
virtually doubled in terms of sterling since the end of 
1947, though. the real value that they represent has not 
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risen commensurately. It is certainly proper that the 
Prime Minister: should have demanded that a halt be 
called to this process of incurring debts to territories for 
whose monetary and reserve policies Britain is ultimately 
responsible. It is something that the balances of other 
countries in the sterling area are likely to have been 


U.K. Sreriinc Liaprivitigs to STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 
{in £ million) \ 
| Dec. | Dec. Dec. | June | Dec. |. Puste 
Bee as es Sto) Sh) ae 
| 1947 | 1948 | 


1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1951 





Dependent Over- } 
seas Territories 510; 556; S83; 645) 
Other Sterling 


Area Countries| 1,787 | 1,807 | 1,769; 1,924 | 1,976 | 2,190 


754 | 908 





Torat—Sterling | 
Area Countries | 


i 
2,297 | 2,363 | 2,352 | 2,569 | 2,750 | 3,098 


reduced, among them those of Australia whose earlier 
accumulation of London funds played so important a 
part in the exceptional rise of the sterling liabilities to 
sterling area countries during the twelve months to 
Tune, 1951. 


* 


On the two main issues—access by members of the 
sterling area to the gold and dollar pool that Britain holds 
in custody for them and access to the purchasing power 
représented by the sterling balances that Britain owes 
them—the Commonwealth talks. will provide the cus- 
tomary exhortations for restraint on the part of all 
concerned. The gold and dollar reserve must be 
strengthened and dollar imports must therefore be 
reduced. At the same time the holders of sterling 
balances will be asked to show reasonable moderation in 
exercising the purchasing power that they represent. If 
some of the Dominions carried a more adequate share 
of the rearmament burden there would be less. likelihood 
of an undesirably rapid running down of these sterling 
balances. This particular issue is one of the most con- 
troversial that could be raised in the course of the 


discussions ; but that is no reason why it should be 
avoided. 


As host and leader in these talks the British Govern- 


ment will have a fair tale of accomplishment to show to 
the other countries represented, and will be in a position 
to give a lead. The common malady that affects the 
whole sterling area is that of inflation in more or less 
suppressed forms. Britain cannot dictate how that is 
to be tackled throughout the sterling area but it can at 
long last point to certain specific, constructive and 
promising measures which, if pursued with vigour and 
courage, should go a long way to correct inflation here. 
The position of sterling is the key to the whole 
range of problems which will be before the Common- 
wealth finance ministers. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchange outlined his financial proposals to the House 
of Commons he declared that if any. further measures 
were required in order to re-establish Britain’s position 
and maintain the strength of sterling as an international 
currency, the Government would not hesitate to take 
them; and he added, “ let no one doubt our intention to 
make and keep sterling strong.” That, however, is a 


problem for which the responsibility does not lie entirely. 
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on Great Britain. The whole sterlin area must take the 


necessary disinflationary medicine. Swallowing the dose 
will inevitably be made more difficult by the fact thar 
so many countries within the sterling area, and par- 
ticularly the dependent territories, have little autonomy 
in monetary or credit policy. If they suffer from inflation 
it is largely because they import it either in the form of 
artificial prices received for their basic products or of 
equally artificial prices for essential imports of food- 
stuffs. The discussions may, therefore, take in their 
stride such subjects as commodity control schemes, 
though after the recent Commonwealth Materials Con- 
ference in London it would require boundless optimism 
to expect any specific results from this particular debate. 


~ 
x. 


What should emerge from the discussions is a two-part 
programme, rather on the lines of that launched by the 
British Government for dealing with the situation in this 
country. In the first place, short-term measures are 
needed to deal effectively with the emergency of the pay- 
ments deficit itself and with the persistent drain on the 
gold and dollar reserve, These measures must in the 
main be restrictive. Positive solutions are preferable 
but they take longer to apply. At present, time is of the 
essence of the sterling area’s problem and if only for that 
reason more cuts must be expected. In accordance with 
the present mood of the government, the lash is likely 
to fall upon the British consumer and tourist. In the 


— of emergency measures, Britain is likely to provide 
a lead. 


In the second place the outcome of the talks should 
produce a series of integrated but not necessarily 
uniform anti-inflationary programmes. These should 
provide the means by which, given time, the present 
disequilibrium of the sterling area as a whole can be 
corrected, The common enemy of inflation, whether 
home produced or imported, must be overcome if the 
solvency of the sterling area in its payments with the 
rest of the world is to be assured. Such a longer term 
policy implies no “ rush for freedom ” in the near future, 
either towards convertibility of sterling and its allied 
currencies or to complete non-discrimination in inter- 
national trade. These ultimate objects will, however, 
have their spokesmen at the conference table. The 
Canadians wiil be there to give the non-sterling point of 
view, to point to the danger of the sterling system 
reposing as no more than a protective mechanism. This 
will be a necessary voice expounding basic truths which 
if they are too long ignored could lead to the dis- 
integration of the sterling.monetary club. But the 
members will also be made to realise by the figures 
put before them that the imminent danger to the club is 
insolvency. It is a danger that, in the first instance, can 
only be averted by drastic joint action of a largely restric- 
tive and therefore painful kind. | 

But this is merely a short-run specific. If the confer- 
ence is to succeed in preserving the sterling area, it will 
have to examine all the constructive and expansionist 
means whereby the sterling club can pay its way with the 


outside world and raise its entire potential of production 
and trade. There are individual members of the sterling 


area to which this ies with especial f 
oak lene 16 thik see, e predicam rn wp 


mercifully have been recognised. The opportunity for 


_ effective remedies may not recur. _ 
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Industry and the Three $’s—lIl 





The Way. to ‘Simplify 


(By a Correspondent) 


AN earlier article summarised the substantial advan- 
J \ tages to be gained from a policy of simplification 
and described some of the obstacles that prevent the 
wider adoption of such a policy in British industry. The 
purpose of this second article is to set out a practical 
course of action to put simplification into effect. There 
is nothing dramatically new in these proposals ; they 
have been fully endorsed by the experience of numerous 
companies, and many more firms could adopt them. 


The first step to be taken by a firm that wants to 
simplify the range of its products is to analyse its existing 
sales. Such an analysis will reveal the distribution of the 
volume of sales of each of the items in the whole range of 
the firm’s catalogue, and will sharply reveal those lines 
that sell persistently in low volume. This may sound 
elementary advice, but in practice it is suiprising how 
many Companies continue to sell small quantities of a 
product year after year without re-examining the 
wisdom of such a course and the dissipation of effort 
that it can involve. 

The second step is to attempt an analysis of the effort 
involved in producing and selling such a variety of pro- 
ducts. A material obstacle now arises, for the costing 
systems employed by. many British factories do not reveal 
the detailed cost information that is necessary before 
logical decisions about simplification can be taken. Many 
firms use haphazard and approximate methods of book- 
ing the labour and material cost to a given item of pro- 
duction, while the allocation of overheads is in many 
cases even more approximate. It is common to find 
overhead costs allocated as a percentage addition to direct 
costs—often as a fixed percentage for the whole of the 
factory and one applied indiscriminately to the various 
departments and products. The allotment of separately 
computed overhead costs to each department or product 
is an improvement, although all too frequently it still 
fails to bring out the true cost of producing a small selling 
line. It is generally recognised that a small order entails 
a far greater proportion of overhead cést, including addi- 
tional clerical and administrative work, than a product 
made in volume. But the methods of costing commonly 
employed do not generally show up these differences with 
sufficient prominence, to ensure action. It may therefore 
be necessary to institute some inquiry or spot check in 
the factory to establish the facts. 


Such an examination of sales and costs may well reveal 
that the selling prices of many items in the catalogue do 
not reflect their true costs of production. It must then 
be decided whether to drop unprofitable lines from the 
catalogue or whether to increase their selling price. Often 
this second step will be sufficient to eliminate the item 
from the list in a short time. The overhaul of costing 
systems will frequently reveal unsuspected cases of waste- 
ful and costly production that could be eliminated. Such 
action, more generally adopted, would be the most 
powerful stimulus that British industry could receive 
towards eliminating superfluous variety. 


The sales organisation of a company may vehemently 
oppose such elimination, particularly where the company 
has had a long tradition of wide variety in its products. 
There is an alternative course that, firmly followed, will 
achieve the same object, though at a slower pace. That 
course is to steer consumer demand away from the un- 
economic products to the nearest accepgable alternative. 
In many industries it is possible to produce a sales 
catalogue giving an indication of the items that 
are preferred by the maker; these can be indicated 
by such printing techniques as the use of heavy type 
and by giving less prominence to items that it is 
intended ultimately to drop. Advertising policy can 
be co-ordinated and used to steer demand into the 
same channels. The producer may also find that his 
customer resists the change on the grounds that it would 
involve re-designing his own product ; this objection is 
likely to be met particularly by the producer of com- 
ponents. In such cases the component maker should be 
prepared to offer technical assistance to his customer in 
incorporating the component..that will be cheaper to 
produce in volume, as well as some incentive in costs and 
prices. There is considerable opportunity for this kind 
of co-operation between manufacturer and user in many 
sections of British industry. 


* 


In the British motor car industry, recent years have 
seen the steady amalgamation of many separate com- 
panies into a smaller number of large groupings ; and the 
new Austin-Nuffield merger is a most significant step. 
Great opportunities have arisen for simplification in com- 
ponents and parts: the enterprising way in which these 
opportunities have been grasped provides an outstanding 
example of simplification in this country. The principal 
manufacturer of electrical equipment for cars has 
achieved a remarkable degree of simplification and 
standardisation. In prewar days the range of dynamos 
consisted of 48 separate types ; this number is being 
reduced to 3. Starters are to be reduced from 38 to § ; 
distributors from 68 to 3; headlamps from 133 > 2 
basic types. This concern first carried out a survey on 
the lines described and adjusted its costs and prices to 
reflect factory costs. They then made estimates of the 
further savings in costs and reductions in selling prices 
that could be achieved by various stages of simplification. 
The analysis was followed by a careful reconsideration 
of the design of the components in collaboration with the 
motor car manufacturers. This consultation revealed 
many difficulties and also many needless differences. For 
example, one car manufacturer attached the dynamo to 
the engine with a flange, another with a bracket, some 
with three or four bolts, others with two. Again, oné 
manufacturer wished to have the dynamo rotating clock- 
wise ; another, anti-clockwise. Between them the teams 
of designers were able to work out a systematic pro- 


grdmme of simplification in carefully planned inter- 
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GOCOA: Many years |}. jj. g Se) 
before the Spaniards 
conquered Mexico, the | _j4 
native Aztecs were 


familiar with the cacao 


eocea and used the seeds as money. | Ay 





Cocea was introduced to Europe in 
the 16th century and soon became _ k 
a fashionable and popular driuk. 
Indeed, by the end of the 19th 
century the supply of beans from 
the New World could not keep pace ~'| t 
with the demand. The introduction 
of cocoa to the Gold Coast only 
dates from 1880 but today the 
territory is the largest producer of 


cocoa beans in the world, 
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mediary stages. The component makers and the car 
manufacturers were then able to agree upon modifications 
of design that could be readily carried out to make further 
simplification possible. - 

An important feature in all these discussions was the 
emphasis upon the savings in cost of manufacture of the 
components, the increase in output, and the reduction in 
selling prices that would result from concentration on a 
narrower range. In this case the circumstances were 
perhaps particularly favourable, but the principle holds 
good far more widely. In many. industries a super- 
ficial examination would suggest that opportunities for 
simplification are less promising than in the engineer- 
ing and component-using industries; but there are 
few where some improvement in productivity cannot 
be brought about by study with a view to simplifica- 
tion. At the opposite end of the range from engineer- 
ing, for example, the textile industries produce a very 
considerable range of products. Here variety in the 
finished article is essential ; but there is opportunity for 
simplification of the e of threads, twists and other 
factors, without sharply perceptible alteration of the final 
textile product. ~ , 

The iuiredoclion of a new product into the selling 
range can often be made the occasion for a review of the 
whole. rangé of products. Some companies adopt the 
practice of insisting on dropping one item from the list 
for each new item added ; this practice may be regarded 
as too rigid for general adoption, although it has its 
virtues. But there are certain steps that should always 
be taken when considering the introduction of a new 
product. The question whether such a new design will 
render some other current item superfluous should be 
faced at the same time that the final decision whether or 
not to produce is being taken. Once it has been decided 
to produce and sell a given item or range of items the 
sales staff should be instructed that their task is to -pro- 
mote sales of that range for a given period and not to 
demand new items during that period. 

Specialisation, in the sense of concentration upon a 
very narrow range of products, is generally less developed 
in Britain than in the United States: but the trend is in 
that direction, particularly in the field of components. 
One obstacle holding up this development is the reluc- 
tance of firms to call in the specialist manufacturer for 
consultation. A product is designed ; then the manu- 
facturer of components is asked to supply particular 
items to a design already “frozen.” In this way many 
opportunities of simplification of components may be 
missed. If the specialist manufacturer is called in when 
the design is still on the drawing board, he will often 
have modifications to suggest that’ will enable him to 
increase productivity and reduce the prices both of the 
component and of the main product. Over a period the 
specialist producer may in this way be able to steer the 
demands of his various customers towards an increasingly 
narrow range of standardised items. Only by full access 
to the factories of his customers and full consultation at 
the right time with his customers’ designers can he 

To sum up, simplification, specialisation and standard- 
isation are valuable policies for raising productivity and 
judices and obstacles have to be surmounted, but, there 
are recognised ways to do this. Any firm that embarks 
on such a course takes risks: but the rewards are high. 
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Business Notes’ 


La Ronde 


A five-shilling rise in the price of each ton of coal may * 


dc no more to accelerate the merry-go-round of rising prices 
:h}rough the British economy than any other increase involvy- 
a million pounds a week ; but the way that it percolates 
ugh from top to bottom can be traced, in outline, rather 
more Clearly. Last week’s rise in coal prices, which will bring 
the National Coal Board some {£52 million a year, was an 
average increase of §s. a ton on the pithead prices of domestic 
coals, and a famge of increases on the pithead prices of 
ndustrial coals varying with quality, but also averaging §s. 
n. This does mot include the ro per cent increase in 
‘ht charges that all consumers are now paying; the 
fcct of this adds as much as 3s. 6d. a ton to the “ zone- 
delivered” prices for some domestic consumers remote from 
mining areas but probably averages just over a shilling a ton, 
since the railways in 1950-51 received about gs. 4d. a ton 
for all coal transported, irrespective of distance, and last 
month’s.was the second 10 per cent increase since then. 
\part from transport charges, the effects of rises in coal 
prices upon other basic materials and services can broadly be 
seen. The railways, who this week are to pay more than §s. a 
ton more, will have their fuel bill increased by nearly £4 
million a year; the increase in diregt coal costs may add about 


4 per cent to the operating costs of steam tfains, exerting — 


inevitable pressure towards a further rise in freight rates. The 
steel industry, which will be paying an average of nearly 6s. 
a ton more for coking coals and an average §s. for the other 
oals it Consumes will have its annual fuel bill increased by 
some £§ million: that means roughly 9s. a ton on steel, 
which even before this fuel rise and the rise in rail freights 
was not fully reflecting other items of increased cost, such as 
imported ore, in its prices. A rise in the price of coal to 
the gas industry averaging about 6s. a ton, but which in 
certain areas and for certain coals may reach 8s. or 9s. a 
ton, will probably cost the industry as a whole some {£8 
million a year: after allowing for an automatic rise in the 
price of coke, that rise, apart from the increased rail freights, 
would represent about 3d. a therm extra on the price of gas. 
The British Electricity Authority comes off more. lightly, 
owing to the fact that the new prices, which take quality into 
account, mean a rise of only about 3s. a ton on its lower- 
grade fuels: its total bill for coal may rise by {£5 million 
apart from freight charges, representing only about § per 
cent, or .02d. a unit, on its generating works costs. 
Industry as a whole will pay a wide range of prices, 
averaging perhaps 4s. a ton ; its total fuel bill will rise by 
about £7 million a year. For the final consumer these effects 
are not cumulative. Domestic coal consumers will pay some 


cr 


{7.5 million more for their coal, plus. increased transport . 


prices. In the long run they will largely meet in the price 
of goods they buy the remainder of the £52 million for coal 
ani perhaps £8 million for coal transport that fall directly 
on various sections of industry. In most industries coal 
is a small item of cost, and the increase will hardly be 
passed on immediately: but for each company that absorbs 
the increase in a lower unit profit there may be one for which 
the rise im coal tips the balance and leads to a rise in the 
Price of its own product. 


* * * 


Coal Prices and Finances : 


In the Jong run, moreover, the coal industry feels the 
cect of its own rise in price. Transport is not an important 
Cost for the Coal Board: but transport enters even more 
directly than does fuel into the prices of many products that 
the coal industry buys. The Notional Coal Board is one of 


the larger consumers of steel in Britain; and all the products 
it buys have to be carried on railway trains that are costing 
more to haul because coal costs more. In announcing last 
week’s price increases, the board’s ‘spokesmien said that 


wages—recently raised by some £26 million a year—and . 


other costs had put its total costs a ton up by §s..2d.; it was 
passing on only §s. of this (coal prices cannot rise by steps 
of less than rod. a ton without getting into farthings a 
hundredweight) and therefore budgeting for a small deficit 
on next year’s operations. It had surpluses totalling about 
{4,000,600 in the first two quarters of this year and a deficit 
of aearly £1,000,000 in the third quarter. The fourth 
quarter is ordinarily a profitable period, and during part of 
it the board has been contracting for what exports it could 
promise at nearly £2 a ton more than the home price. But 
for five weeks it paid the increased wages costing about 
£,2,500,000 before raising prices, so that over the whole year 
it is not likely to do much better than break even. 


The varying increases for different industries estimated 
above are the results of a change in the board’s pricing 
system that was introduced at the same time as the increase. 
This, like the domestic price structure introduced earlier in 
the year, is now based upon a ranking of coals into grades 
according to their scientific and commercial qualities, and the 
various increases were designed to bring the prices of 
industrial coals more into line with their thermal value and 
physical qualities than the former prices were. It may also 
bring the prite of high-grade coals from some. uneconomic 
mines, such as those in Durham and South Wales, consider- 
ably closer to their actual costs, which is welcome, however 
incidental. The new industrial coal prices, however, do not 
as yet follow the domestic price structure in equalising 
delivered prices, though this remains a principle towards 
which the board would like to move. But it is still a matter 
of study within the board’s commercial department ; its 
implications have still to be examined fully, and a draft 
scheme formulated, before the department makes any sugges- 
tions to its industrial consumers. In preliminary discussions 
the -latter have been somewhat chary of: accepting the 
principle. n . ‘ 


Gilt-edged and Reserves 


The significance of Martins Bank statement—first, as 
usual among the larger banks—lies. not in the maintenance 
of the dividend at 15 per cent, nor in the fall in disclosed 
profits from £732,895 to £725,107. The latter provides 
visible evidence of harder times, with expenses overtaking 
the rise in gross income, that Martins, in common with other 
banks, now faces. But the City had awaited with unusual 
interest the wording of this first bank statement about alleca- 
tions to reserves. It follows the conventional formula “ after 
. . . making transfers to inner reserves, out of which reserves 
provisions have been made for all bad and doubtful debts 
and other contingencies.” In other words,.there has been 
no call on any part of the published reserves to make good 
the investment depreciation of the past year. 


This disclosure is the first confirmation of the City’s broad 
guess that inner reserves might suffice to cover the book 
losses on bank and institutional portfolios. Whether they 
will be sufficient in every case remains to be disclosed ; in 
some cases, at any rate, the margin is likely to be small, 
Given the condition of the gilt-edged market, the decision 
of the Martins Bank board to put virtually the whole of the 
past year’s surplus to conti 


matically. and inevitably> The sum of {£375,000 has-been 
so provided, whereas for 1950, contingencies received. 
£250,000 and premises redemption {125.000, The 
to coincide with another poor day 


announcemen® ha 


ies reserve follows auto- 
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for the gilt-edged market. Despite attempts in some quarters 
to talk prices higher with suggestions that gilt-edged levels 
had fallen as low as the Chancellor could conceivably wish 
for the purposes of his disinflationary policy, the market still 
refuses to behave as though it had seen its worst days. 


* * * 


Dollar Rate Dips 


Turnover in the liberated foreign exchange market 
remains impressive and gratifying. The feature of dealings this 
week has been the persistent commercial demand for dollars— 
United States and Canadian. The Canadian rate has now 
appreciated to $2.81 from the figure of $2.86 when Canada 
shed all exchange control just before the reopening of the 
London foreign exchange market. The demand for United 
States dollars has been widespread, the biggest orders on the 
market being on behalf of oil and tobacco companies. The 
middle rate has hardened to $2.78}, and is thus hovering 
near the lower point of the Bank of England’s new range of 
official rates—$2.78-82. The fact that the market rate has 
not touched $2.78 must not be taken to imply that the balance 
of supply and demand in the market has been maintained 
hitherto without official intervention. A large proportion of 
the dollar import bill has to be met by Government depart- 
ments—payments for cotton, wheat, sulphur and United 
States loan service, for example—whose dollar requirements 
are presumably provided direct by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account and not through the machinery of the market. But 
even without having to carry this burden of official operations, 
the market has found that the commercial demand for dollars 
has been outstripping the supply, with the rate pressing hard ‘ 
against the Bank of England’s selling rate for dollars. . 
Arbitrage between United States and Canadian dolldrs has © 
again been active, the strength of the Canadian dollar pro- 
viding a ttend which the more venturesome operators have 
hitherto been able to follow with profit. As in previous 
weeks, some of this arbitrage business has been done by 
London firms via foreign centres such as Zurich—the rates 
prevailing there offering the required inducement ; but opera- 
tions on the part of London banks have involved the two 
dollars only. There is still no permission from the authorities 
in London for the market to arbitrage freely between dollars 
and Swiss francs—or, indeed, to deal freely in Swiss francs ; 
the rates for Swiss francs in London diverge appreciably from 
the rates simultaneously quoted for sterling in Zurich. 


Some banks in London have reached the authorised limits 
for holding certain foreign currencies. The banks have been 
given two kinds of limits for each currency—the first being 
the extent of the long or short position they run in their spot 
operations and the second the amount of spot currencies they 
can hold against forward sales. In certain currencies such 
as Swiss and Belgian francs there has been little development 
of a two-way forward market. The bulk of the business in 
London has taken the form of forward commercial purchases 
of such currencies which the selling banks have then covered 
by buying spot. This procedure has rapidly exhausted the 
limits for such spot holdings ordained by the Bank of 
England. Most. of the accumulation of spot foreign 
currencies by London banks has been of this. character. 
There appears to have been very little interest arbitrage. 
involying short-term investment in foreign markets with 
appropriate forward exchange covering operations. The 
limits under which London banks operate have been the only 
brake on such a development, as the prevailing relations of 
discount rates in London on the one hand and New York, 
Brussels and other centres on the other hand, would justify 
a discount on forward dollars and Belgian francs. In fact, 
these currencies are standing at a premium. These dispari- 
ties cannot exert their full weight as long as rigid limits on 
spot positions exist ; but they are none the less an indication 
of the pull which is being exerted towards higher short-term 
money rates in London. . 


Belgium’s Export Giut - 


Belgium’s paradoxical anti-export drivé has acquired new 
force since the turn of the year. From January rst all Belgian 
licenses for exports to European Payments Union countries 
carry a warning that the exporter may be refused permission 
to convert the proceeds of his sales into Belgian francs. In- 
dications from Brussels suggest that in December Belgium 
again failed to contain its surplus with EPU countries to the 
gold quota of $20 million authorised by the special. agreemen: 
of last October. The surplus exceeded this figure by about 
$30 million and to that extent Belgium had to extend further 
credits to. EPU. 


New deterrents to this flood of exports are being thought 
out in Brussels. One of them is a proposal to-increase the 
proportion—now 5 per cent—of the proceeds of exports .to 
EPU countries which remain blocked. Another is to increase 
the period of six months for which blocking is effective. 
Another is a return to the system of free.market dealings for 
converting into Belgian currency the proceeds of exports to 


~EPU countries. The earlier attempt to canalise such business 


to a free market was defeated by the fact that Belgian im- 
porters satisfied their foreign exchange requirements in that 
market, leaving Belgium with correspondingly smaller pay- 
ments to make via EPU. This made-matters even worse and 
importers were thereupon compelled to obtain their exchange 
from official sources with the result that the free market ciosed 
down. There have, however, been some dealings in sterling 
at low rates in Brussels. Belgiarr holders of sterling, unable 
to obtain exchange conyersion permits, have. sold_ their 
sterling for investment in sterling securities at prices giving a 
Belgian franc equivalent of 120 francs to the £. as against 
the official rate of 140. 


These events raise the question whether the time is 
approaching when Belgium, relying as it tends to do on 
orthodox monetary policies, may consider revaluing its 
currency. Another step might be the acceptance of the find- 
ings of the “Three Wise Men” on the inadequacy of 
Beigium’s contribution to the economic effort of rearmament. 
The expedient of a selective battle against exports is un- 
satisfactory to all concerned. Not least does it offend the 
United States, which is now “ discriminated against” in 
Belgian import policy and “dumped against” in» Belgian 
export policy. rn 


* * * 


. New Design for Cinema Duty 


The proposals for revision of Entertainments Duty that 
have now been submitted to the Customs and Excise by the 
Cinema Exhibitors’ Association primarily concern the way 
the duty is collected, not*the total amount it takes. They 
arise out of an agreement. by the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at the close of negotiations with the trade last 
summer, to consider changes in the incidence of the duty. 
Mr Gaitskell put on the trade the onus of suggesting exactly 
what changes should be made, if any. This the industry has 
now done, and ‘its proposals, on first examination, do appear 
to improve the incidence of the duty. But nobody with any 
knowledge of the cinema trade will find it surprising that 
the redesigned scale of duty submitted by the association 
would incidentally give to the exhibitors—and take from the 
Exchequer—an additional share of perhaps £5,500,000 a yeat 
from the grdss box-office receipts, 


Whatever may be the justification of the trade’s hopes for 
a reduction in the total burden of Entertainments Duty, its 
complaint about the awkward incidence of the present scale 
of duty was entirely reasonable. The duty, payable 
on all seats costing over 7d., rises fairly steeply as 
seat prices approach 2s., and for seats above that price 
changes less frequently but mainly by rather larger amounts. 


This is the result of. successive changes upon an original 


range of duty, and, the result is restrictive as well:as hap- 
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In the tradition 
of things well done 


Down the centuries, the art of the 
gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 
today it provides a valuable source of 


revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy, Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so. many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 


in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches im: YNDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, UGANDA, 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR AND ADEN. * 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 
Head Office : 26 BisHorsGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 














ALUMINIUM 





* 


DORNED with rubies and sapphires from the Mogék 

mines of Burma this Shan woman prepares her food. 
These jewels and the common clay of her ornate bowl are 
but a few of the many minerals containing aluminium. 
Though first isolated in 1826, it was not until 1886 that its 
production became commercially practicable. Most of the 
world’s aluminium is now produced by dissolving an ore 
named bauxite in molten cryolite, a mineral obtained from 
Greenland, and passing an electric current through the 
solution. In combination with other metals such as magne- 
sium or copper, aluminium forms light alloys, some of 
which, though only about one third of the weight of steei, 
are just as strong and do not rust. The famous statue of 
Eros in Piccadilly Circus, one of the earliest large aluminium 
castings, shows no signs of corrosion after 40 years’ expo- 
sure to London smoke. 
One of the largest factories producing wrought aluminium 
and its alloys in the form of sheet, strip and extrusions is 
the I.C.I. works at Waunarlwydd in South Wales. These 
go to help in the production of all manner | 
of finished articles from saucepans to 


aeroplanes, scaffolding poles to ashtrays, =e ye 


NA 


motor car parts to egg cups. 
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AUSTRALIA © 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited 
and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


The new Bank formed. by the merger of The 
Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union 
Bank of Australia Limited, is known as 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
The following points indicate some of the 
improved banking facilities and services 
which result from the merger. 


6 


RESOURCES * With an authorized 
Capital of £ENG.17,000,000 and the 
combined assets of the merging banks 
amounting to £A,400,000,000, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand Bank Limited 
has powerful resources for the use of 
its customers. 





LOCAL KNOWLEDGE * The 
knowledge and experience of local 
conditions in Australia and New 
Zealand, acquired by the ‘merging 
banks in over a hundred years of 
banking, are at the service of the 
customers of Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited. 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
With the combined Branches and 
Agencies of the merging banks number- 
ing nearly 600 in Australia and over 
150 in New Zealand and Fiji, as well 
as an international network of Agents 
and Correspondents, Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Limited provides 
its customers with comprehensive and 
competitive banking facilities. 


AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited 
and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
71 Cornhill, E.C.3, Telephone: Avenue 1281 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON 


4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Telephone: Avenue 1281 
263 Strand, W.C.2, Telephone : Holborn 3688 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone : Regent 3651 
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The Gateway to Security 
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INVESTOR 


“(Income Tax paid by the Society) —__ 
£1-£5,000 accepted 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT ST.. LONDON.W.1! 
‘PHONE REG.7282 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL | 
BANK LIMITED © 


{ Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) i 
Head Office: 
2 “ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


— 














| e 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,090,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL  Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL _Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,000,000 


With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan; Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
“intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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hazard. Owing to the abrupt steps by which the duty rises 
in the middle range of seats, there are some prices that the 
exhibitor would not find it worthwhile to charge, since to 


increase the gross seat ose would yield him no net increase. 


With the added comp of ‘the. “ Eady levy” on seat 
prices to assist producers of films, cases arise where to put 
up the total price of a seat would bring the exhibitor a smaller 
return. The scale of duty, by diminishing the possible flexi- 
bility of price, thus operates to some extent as a crude price 
control ; and seme of the seats that it makes virtually un- 
usable are “ traditional” prices that the exhibitor and the 
public prefer. 


The trade’s new proposals would substitute a fairly clear 
system for the present haphazard structure. It advocates a 
percentage duty levied upon the amount by whicli gross seat 
prices exceed a given “rebate”: the percentage, in 
British coimage, must Obviously be 25, 50, or 75, and the 
association has proposed a percentage of 50 on the seat price 
less a rebate of 7d, (though leaving the scale of duty on seats 
cheaper than a shilling as at present, in order to keep the 
distribution of the duty on different seat prices and different 
classes of cimemas roughly as at present). This scheme 
would allow complete flexibility of seat pricing, and would 
be easy to understand and administer. The association asserts 
that it might effect savings in administrative cost not onl 
for the cinemas but also-for the Customs. and Excise itself. 
But the cinema trade may find that the Customs and Excise 
can muster sufficient ingenuity to shape an improved system 
that does at least some of the other things without costing 
the Exchequer quite as much. 


* * * 


Coal According to Plan 


Not nearly enough coal was produced in Britain last 
year to supply all the country’s various and vital needs. That 
fact overshadows the creditable achievement of the miners, 
who produced 211,131,800 tons from the mines, 7,000,000 
tons more than in 1950. Opencast output was 1,000,000 
tons or more below the 1950 output, largely owing to wet 
weather ; in total 222,117,500 tons of coal were won from 
all sources during the year. This fulfilled the forecast of the 
1951 Economic Survey ; it is a pity that consumers in Europe 
and critics in America will not appreciate this triumph of 
plan achieved. 


Detailed coal figures are not yet ready for the full year 
even in provisional form. But from the trends of the 
first 50 weeks of the year it seems that the increase in output 
per manshift from 1.19 tons to 1.21 tons and in shifts worked 
a week by each wage earner (4.83 against 4.74) may have 
contributed about equally towards most of the extra 
7,000,000 tons of coal raised. Manpower, which over the year 
as a whole was about 1,000 more than the average number 
in 1950, would probably have contributed less than half a 
million tons to the additional output. Nevertheless, perhaps 
the most encouraging achievement of the industry during 
1951 was to have ended the year with about 9,000 more 
men in the industry, and some 4,500 more at the coal-face, 
than it had at the end of 1950. There may~be- certain 
special reasons, such as the call-up of military reservists, for 
the upward turn in the industry’s manpower during the year ; 
but there are special circumstances to be found, in retrospect, 
in any year, and to have gained a respite from the steady 
decline of manpower experienced during 1949 and 1950 is 
something of an achievement. 

_ The rise in output, unfortunately, failed to keep pace with 
the rise in coal consumption. Since 1949 inland consump- 
tion has been rising proportionately faster than output, and 
during 19§1 it, too, seems likely to have risen by 6,000,000 
ot 7,000,000 tons. Up to December 15th, inland consump- 
hon totalled just 200 million tons ; assuming that 


consumption during the last fortnight of the year was no 
thas in 1950, another 8,000,000 tons would have been 


higher 
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consumed in the last two weeks of 1951, making. between 
208 and 209 million tons cempared with 202 jon tons 


last year. Stock figures, again, are not yet available ; but 
they were probably more than 1,000,000 tons higher at the. 


end of 1951 than a year ago.. None of the American coal 
ordered in the 1951 winter import. programme arrived durin 
December ; the first.Liberty ‘ship, i 
is expected this weekend. 


* * * 


Car Exports Rise Again 


Car exports in November reached their highest figur 
of 37,837-cars and ¢ar chas$is. Throughout most of the year 


reports have been running at a lower rate than they did - 


in 1950 because shortage of suitable cargo space on routes 
to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa held up 
shipments of cars earlier this year; this shortage explains 
the comparatively high rate of deliveries to the home market 
iv’ 1951. To prevent cars from piling up at the docks and 
factories, two companies, Standard and Austin, started the 
experiment of chartering their own ships. The success of 
the initial voyages during the summer has led to a programme 
of co-operative chartering by the motor industry. This has 
taken time to organise so that its influence on the rate of 
shipments was only partly apparent in October, when 
exports totalled 32,300 cars and its full effect was not feit 
until November. The backlog of export onders is large 
enough to keep shipments at this rate for a few months ; 
the future is less’ certain. 


Exports for the first eleven months of the year total 
339,596 cars compared with 365,093 in the same: period of 
1950. Car exports in 1950 reached 398,300. The final 
figure for 1951 may reach between 370,000 and 380,000, 
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Output of cars has been falling and will continue to fall. 
In 1950, 522,000 cars were produced; the total for 1951 
will be about 460,000 and for this year perhaps 440,000. 
The home market’s quota of cars for 1952 stands at present 
at 80,000, but it is likely to be reduced, at least on paper, in 
order to keep export shipments at the highest possible level, 
Now that the industry has overcome shipping delays, @ 
halving of the home market quota would mean that, despite 
falling output, shipments during 1952 could be maintained 
at the high 1950 level. Presumably the export markets 
could absorb this number of new. cars. The setback ia 
Canada was not unexpected since it was preceded by many 
months of exceptionally high sales that could not continue 
indefinitely. Until dealers start ordering cars for delivery 
in the spring, the season for buying new cars, it will not be 
possible to measure the ground lost in this market. In 
Australia and New Zealand there is no evidence of any 
setback in demand. More serious for British exporters is the 
cessation of shipments of sheet steel for car bodies from the 
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; carrying 9,000 tons, , 
docked in the Mersey on Wednesday this week, and another 
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United States to Australia. Many British manufacturers 
have been expgrting chassis to Australia and fitting them 
with locally-built bodies ; now the Australian body-builders 
face a cat in output in the order of 40 per cent. Quotas 
may bar British cars in 1952 from good export markets like 
Sweden, but the commonwealth markets continue to prosper. 
The falling output of American cars is also bound to help 
British exports in those markets, including South Africa, 
where British gnd American cars are selling in competition. 


* * * 


Home Car Prices 


It may not be long before the price increases announced 
this week by the Austin and Nuffield groups are followed 
by the other big producers. Nine months ago the price of 
the Morris Minor was increased from £299 to £333 (without 
tax). It now goes up a further £40 to £373. Prices-for the 
larger versions go up by £60 to £80, those of the Riley by 
as much as £110. The price of Nuffield commercial vehicles 
so far remains unchanged. For some Austin cars this is the 
third increase within twelve months. Last February the A.40 
went up from £392 to £420. In August it rose a further 
{20 ; this week the price goes up by another £17 to £457. 
Prices of other cars, compared with those ruling last July, 
are raised by £50 for the larger A:70, £74 for the A.90 sport 
car, and from £40 to £70 for commercial vehicles. 


The increases are the result of rising costs in recent 
months, and in particular of the wage award to the engineers. 
It is unlikely that the industry will make any attempt at this 
stage to pass on these increases to the export markets. Too 
few cars are sold on the home market to cover all rises in 
costs simply by raising home selling prices, but there has 
been a comfortable margin on sales in the past twelve 


months. A revival of competitive selling abroad or, at a later . 


stage, at home would give companies that have carried out 
major re-equipment schemes since the war an obvious 
advantage over their less efficient competitors. 


x * > 


Power Today and Tomorrow 


The announcement of the first successful trials in Idaho 
of an atomic power plant shows that nuclear power is moving 
into the realms of practical experiment. Both in this country 
and in America, atomic power plants are being designed for 
submarines and aircraft. The Idaho experiments are pre- 
sumably the first of many such trial runs which will provide 
the designers with essential data on the techniques of hand- 
ling the liquid—and highly radio-active—metal that draws 
heat from the pile and uses that heat to raise steam for the 
turbines. Very little is known about this method of heat 
transfer, and even less about the behaviour of the materials 
used in the piles and in the steam-raising equipment under 
intense radiation. The atomic piles that produce, plutonium 
for the bomb run at much lower temperatures than would 
generate a useful amount of heat ; accurate knowledge of the 
behaviour of materials under the far more arduous condyions 


of power generation may takethree to four years of experi- 
ments to acquire, 


British scientists have developed a cosy method of keeping 
themselves warm with atomic power until these experiments 
are complete. About six weeks ago, the Ministry of Supply 
announced that the central heating system at Harwell was 
being run off the experimental piles. These piles are air- 
cooled, and before the air was discharged through the tall 
chimneys that are the one architectural feature of atomic 
engineering, it is used to heat water for the radiators and 
taps of eighty offices. According to reports, the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the United States has said that cost 
is not an essential criterion in the Idaho tests, and the experi- 
ment is not intended to show that electric power can be 





. 
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produced economically from nuclear sources, The Ministry 
of Supply gets down to fundamentals. The Harwell radiators 
cut coal consumption by “ at least” 1,000 tons a year. The 
installation cost £15,000, and taking all expenses into account, 
should show a clear saving of £2,65e-a year. This figure will 
presumably be higher when the piping of other buildings is 
completed. It is something that the British, whose disregard 
of the simple facts. of domestic heating is notorious, should 
have, given the Americans, who love their thermostats and 


set them high, a lead so admirably combining economy and 
comfort. 


* * * 


Higher Building Society Rates? 


The Temperance Permanent Building Society, which with 
assets amounting to £26 million ranks as the eighth largest 
society in the country, announced last week that its advance 
rate to holders of. variable-interest mortgages will be raised 
from 4 per cent to 44 per cent from April 1st next. The 
monthly repayments on these mortgages will remain un- 
changed, and will be spread over a longer period. Borrowers 
under the society’s fixed-interest mortgages are already paying 
44 per cent. Some of the smaller societies have raised their 
mortgage rates in recent months, but the Temperance Per- 
manent is the first of the “ Big Ten” to do so. 


It remains to be seen whether the other leading societies 
will follow suit. Almost immediately after Bank Rate was 
increased last November, the Council of the Building Societies 
Association stated that it was not recommending any altera- 
tion in rates to members for the time being, although it 
would “ obviously be guided by future trends.” Outwardly 
the attitude of the societies remains the same, despite the 
hardening in interest rates on all sides over the past three 
months. Within the societies, however, the question of 
future policy in the changing monetary climate is being dis- 
cussed. Some societies are not anxious to see a general ‘rise 
in lending rates because of the probable repercussions on their 
borrowing rates. These societies are apparently confident that 
they can continue to attract sufficient funds at existing rates ; 
and, indeed, there is evidence that the inflow of savings to 
societies has increased again after some decline earlier last 
year. Furthermore, there is a strong tradition of stable rates 
throughout the building society movement. This tradition 
was voiced last month by the chairman of the powerful 
Woolwich Equitable Society, who said that despite the rise 
in interest rates this society intends to maintain its mortgage 
rate at 4 per cent “as long as may be practicable.” It may 
be that the initiative of the Temperance Permanent will soon 
bring matters to a head. 


* - é . 
Nine Months’ Revenue 


The Exchequer return for the first three quarters of the 
financial year suggests that the outcome of soe full twelve 
months’ figures will prove rather better than that envisaged 
in the estimates. The returh is summarised below: — 

in £ million 


Results for first Estimates for 


nine months — full 
1950-51 1951-52 1951-52 
Ordinary Revenue 2,373.6 2,682.2 4,236.4 
Ordinary Expenditure* 2,319.6 2,908.0 4,196.9 
Surplus or deficit + 54.0 — 225.8 + 39.5 
Net capital expenditure . 343.0 380.0 496.0 
Overall deficit 289.0 605.8 \ 466.5 


* including sinking fund. 

Expenditure is running below the estimates, though it is 
well up on the corresponding figure for the previous year. 
Defence expenditure during the present financial year may 
fall £100 million short of the estimate. The cy 
revenue is again a consequence of further inflation since Mr 
Gaitskell’s budget nine months ago. .The impact of higher 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 
which we are engaged is older than we are. 

Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch + 28 Charles Hf Street, London, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley Sireet, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
Commercial 


Asia and the Far East. 
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new monetary policy 
-.- the full facts 


In its January issue The Banker continues 
the programme*, started in December, of 
recording in detail the step-by-step develop- 
ment of Britain’s new monetary policy ; this 
special study also examines the pressing 
problem of BANK LIQUIDITY and the 
MARKETS and deéscribes LONDON’S 
NEW FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

MARKET 


The BANKER 


from booksellers or from 72 Coleman St., 
London, E.C.2 


Price two shillings and sixpence, 


* This series of articles presents the most 
comprehensive and authoritative record of the 
changes taking place in Britain’s monetary 
system. Copies of the December issue are 
available on application to the Publisher. 














t Southern and South-Eastern . 








CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Comparty Incorporated in France) 


orice) 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH: 
25/27, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.l 


(Private Safes for rental at this Office) 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 

FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF 

THE BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
FRANC AREA, 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 
33 BRANCHES IN ALGERIA, TUNISIA & MOROCCO 


Also at ABIDJAN, ALEXANDRIA, ANTWERP, BARCELONA, 
BRUSSELS, CAIRO, CONAKRY (French Guinea}, DAKAR, DUALA 
AND YAOUNDE (Cameroens), GENEVA, GHENT, LUXEMBURG, 
MADRID MONTE CARLO, PORT SAID AND SARREBRUCK. 
Representative in Frankfort-on-Main. 
SUBSIDIARIE e 
IN BRAZIL : 
BANCO FRANCES E BRASILEIRO S.A., 
RIO DE JANEIRO, SANTOS AND SAO PAULO. 
IN LEBANON: 
BANQUE G, TRAD (CREDIT LYONNAIS) S. A, L. BEIRUT. 
IN PORTUGAL : 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS: LISBON AND OPORTO. 


Correspondents in all parts of the World, 


EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 


is associated with 
The British Metal Corporation ( Pakistan) Lad. 
The Cyprus Co., Ltd., Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), and C, Tennant Sons & Co., 
of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 


Corporation Ltd., Australia, Canada, India and South Africa. 
The Group provides manufac- throughout the world. Expert 
turers and producers of finished knowledge in distribution and 
articles and raw commodities salesmanship is available 
with an economical method of through the various units of 


marketing their products the Group. 





2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEGRAMS : 
Nonfermet Telex London 


CABLES : TELEPHONE : 
Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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SHOWS UP... 4+ ROUND COMPLETED 
SHOULD HE BE INTERRUPTED i 
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Rentrix is the modern foolproof, watchman’s patrol unit—warns 
the watchman when to begin a patrol; it records only if patrol is 
completed. It protects both management and watchman alike. Accidents 
are discovered—fire, burglary and pilfering risks reduced. The Rentrix 
unit is robustly made—and simply operated by a ‘series of two-way 
switches at strategic points along the watchman’s route. Rentrix is o 

R safeguard you can’t afford to miss, Protect your premises with the 


a 
entry AUTOMATIC WATCHMAN’S PATROL UNIT 


Ail Enquiries to: 
RENTRIX LTD. (DEPT. £), MILLFIELDS ROAD, CLAPTON, E.5. AMH. 7840 





BLOCK & ANDERSON 
MEAN BUSINESS 


Expand production! Increase exports! 
Defence and Economic Survival depend upon 
more in less time, but scarcity of manpower tends 
to limitpossibilities. Speed up! Speed up the 
wheels of industry by putting B & A Machines 
and Systems to work in the office. 

Banda Spirit Duplicating—the modern method 
—plus scientifitally designed forms, with 
modern addressing and mailing equipment, can 
speed up communication processes of business 
and industry. 

With B & A calculators, computations vital 
to business and production economy are com- 
pleted much faster. 

Records and instructions needed for plan- 
ning and control can be prepared with B & A 
machines and systems with minimum time lag. 

The installation of B & A machines and 
systems ensures readily available service from 
B & A Specialists and Engineers in seventeen 
branches throughout the United Kingdom and 
in Eire. : ‘ 

Write to-day forthe address of your 
nearest branch, to Block & Anderson Ltd., 
58-60 Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. 
Telephone : Western 2531-6. 






















Build your own 
equipment with 








%* Can ¢ used over and 
over dgain 


* No drilling, measuring 
or painting 


% Just cut it and bolt it, 
that’s all 





Write or ’phone for illustrated literature D8 noe 


DEXION LIMITED 


Triumph House, 189 Regent Street, London, W.1. 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 4841-5 
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prices and earnings is clearly apparent in the yield of income 
tax which is £ro1.9 million up compared with the 1950-51 
period and also im the yield of customs and-excise which are 
31.5 million and £36.2 million higher, respectively. Much 
-an happen to disturb the course of the figures in the next 


three months, but om present indications the “ above the. 


line” surplus promises to be weil over £200 million as 
against the estimate of:£39.5 million and the over-all deficit 
correspondingly below-the figure of £466.5 million estimated 
ninc months ago. * 


rhe latest exchequer return reveals the first payments of 


interest and principal on the United States and Canadian 
loans. The interest on these payments, amounting to £39.4 
million, has been charged to ordinary expenditure while the 
capital portion amounting to {23.2 million is shown as a 
“ below the line ” outgoing for repayment of external debt. 


* * * 


American Mining and British 


When the National Coal Board late in 1950 sent a pro- 
ductivity team to study mining in America, it was fair to ask 
not “ What can the British coal industry learn from the 
United States? ” but “ What more can it learn? ” Ever since 
the Reid report upon the technical efficiency of British mining, 
the industry has been sending representatives to America to 
study American technique, and it has imported a number of 
American machines for test under the different conditions in 
British mines. It was asked at the time of its appointment 
whether the coal “productivity team’s journey was really 
necessary. After studying the impressively detailed chapters 
upon mining machinery and technique, in the team’s recently 
published report, a reader may conclude that most of this 
should be known to thé Coal Board in any case, and probably 
is. The account of American mining conditions, too, leads 
to reluctant acceptance of the British experts’ general con- 


clusion that they differ so widely from those here that only. 


a limited number of improvements can be transplanted. What 
is less expected, and perhaps justifies the report by not 
having been said before-— certainly not to as many mine 
managers as this report ought to reach—is that the British 
industry can learn from the American in its human problems. 


Essentially, at seems, a mine in América is regarded by 
everyone in it much in the way as any other factory. Like 
most other businesses, its management follows the familiar 
“line and staff” pattern, with production executives at all 
levels able and willing to call upon the services of 
specialists in various aspects of engineering without fecling 
, any detraction from their dignity. Nobody expects to know 

it all, as some British managers feel they should. This liaison 
exists not.only with technicians, but with accountants, who 
form a part of the team, and direct their own activities mainly 
towards assembling the financial and statistical information 
needed for the planning of production. Technical specialists 
in America are ves generally recruited from practical 
mining men: there seems none of the suspicion and jealousy 
between the mime managers and the specialists from “on 
top’ that pervades some British mining districts. Within the 
mine, the section foreman, who is a salaried official and part 
of the management team, and not a member of any union, is 
a key production official to whom no comparable supervisor 
exists in British mines. 

The American industry, judged by the present age com- 
position of its miners, may have a manpower problem com- 
parable to the British not so many decades away; but 
American man is confident that new machines will be 
developed and installed faster than is necessary to keep pace 
with any drift from mining. Much of the confidence that 
the British team found may be based “upon easy seams, 
apparently inexhaustible reserves of which a far smaller pro- 
Portion is extracted than in Britain, and on the general 

usirial climate ef which so many other ivity teams 
have spoken. What is remarkable about this report, indeed, 








is that it portrays an industry so close in general industrial 


approach and morale to normal manufacturing industry. 
That is the feature of American mining that the British 
industry needs to develop. 

why * * 


Deadlock in Tin «>: 


No fresh developments have occurred in the tin market 
and the London price during the past two weeks has hovered 
between {900 and {910-a-ton. The United States—or 
rather Mr Stuart Symington, the head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation—has not increased its offer of 112 cents 
a Ib. (£896 a ton) for Bolivian ore, though Mr Symington 
has admitted that the RFC has been buying small quantities 
from other sources: The American mission which recently 
visited the tin-producing areas of Malaya and Indonesia has 
not yet submitted its report: But from recent statements 
made by Mr Symington, it would seem that the RFC policy 
is to buy tin at different prices from different sources accord- 


ing to the variations in the costs of production. In that case, 


Bolivia, which has the highest costs, would receive the highest 
price. As Mr Symington recently announced that 112 cents 
a lb. would provide Bolivia producers with a margin of 50 
per cent for taxes and profits, Malaya and Indonesia would 
presumably be expected to accept a lower price. 


This tin tangle has reached the stage when it is likely to 
be lifted from the commercial to the diplomatic level. Tin 


is a vital export for both Malaya and Indonesia. The cost - 


of producing tin in South-east Asia has risen during the past 
eighteen months, though the present price no doubt allows a 
profitable margin to most producers. But that is not the 
whole point. If production is to be encouraged there must 
be the prospect of a reasonable return over a period of years, 
sufficient inducement for the marginal producer to stay in 
production, and an incentive towards mining lower grades 
of ore. 


Mr G. W. Simms, chairman of the Ayer Hitam Tin 
Dredging Company, has reminded shareholders that <he 
old. international tin control scheme prevented prospecting 
and that the full effects of that. policy are only now being 
felt. Immediately after thé war tin producers were fully 
occupied with thé problems of rehabilitation and now it is 
impossible to prospect in remote areas and difficult enough 
in developed areas. Malaya is in fact using up its capital 
resources and output is likely to fall, while costs rise further. 
Some American spokesmen frequently claim that tin pro- 
ducers seek to maintain an artificially high price. Could it 
be that the United States, by its own controls on the domestic 
use of tin, is trying to maintain an artificjally low~price ? 

* ——. * 


Bigger Metal Allocations 


The International Materials Conference’s machinery for 
allocating scarce metals is getting into its stride and quotas 
for the first three months of 1952 for copper, zinc, tungsten 
and molybdenum have been announced. Both the copper 
and zinc allocations refer only to primary metal ; éxports of 
semi-manufactures are to be maintained at a level commen- 
surate with the exporting country’s allocation of metal, but 
the actual quantities are not specified. As before, the alloca- 
tion is a “total entitlement for consumption” and partici- 
pating governments are responsible for seeing that consump- 
tion is restricted to this level. Only 80 per cent of the produc- 
tion of Chile’s large copper mines is allocated ; the remaining 
20 per cent and the entire output of its smaller mines will 
be solid outside the allocation scheme. The allocation of 
copper for the quarter has been increased from 677,160 metric 
tons to 744,680 tons, so that most of the major countries 
should receive 10 per cent more; the Benelux countries, 
however, have been allotted nearly 25 per cent more: The 
zinc. allocation has been increased from 419,260 tons 10 
487,650 tons ; Benelux, Canada, Germany, Japan and Britain 
obtain the largest share of the additional quantity. 
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Production of tungsten and molybdenum is increasing and 
the allocations of tungsten to each country are increased by 
12} per cent above those of the fourth quarter of 1951. 
Britain, France and Sweden have been allotted larger quanti- 
ties of molybdenum. In future it is hoped that both these 
metals will be allocated every six months. Provisional allo- 
cations for cobalt for the first quarter of 1951 and for nickel 
for the month of January have also been published. Here, 
too, a six months’ quota will be introduced shortly. For both 
metals, the allocations are larger than in the fourth quarter 
though Britain’s cobalt quota is slightly lower than for the 
last three months of 1951. Britain appears to be faring quite 
well under the IMC. Its copper quota is at an annual rate 
of 400,000 tons against an annual rate last year of 365,000 
tons ; its zinc quota -fepresents an annual rate of 256,000 tons 
against 240,000 tons last year. Such quantities, if maintained 
throughout the year, should satisfy civilian consumption at 
the current level and provide for increased defence require- 
ments, including a small amount for stock. The allocation 
oi tungsten is increased from an annual rate of 2,720 tons to 
the equivalent of 3,100 tons and of molybdenum from 2,150 
tons to 2,200 tons. 


+ 


* * * 


Devaluation of the Dinar 


_ Last week’s devaluation of the Jugoslay dinar must be 
counted as one of the most important symbols so far of the 
transition of the Jugoslav economy from the Soviet to the 
“ western” pattern. It marks a departure from the common 
practice of all Soviet countries to sever all connection 
between the external and internal values of their currencies 
and to use their exchange rates purely as weapons of economic 
policy—not least the extraction from foreign countries which 
have to make remittances to the Soviet bloc of the maximum 
price in ‘oreign currencies for the privilege of maintaining 
diplomatic or commercial representation in those countries. 
The fact that the dinar was grossly overvalued at its previous 
official parity of 17.7734 milligrams of fine gold or 50 dinars 
to the dollar was admitted in the concessions made to tourists 
whereby they acquired dinars at about one-third of the 
official price. No such concessions will bé needed now that 
the official rate of the dinar has been devalued to 2.96223 
milligrams of gold, giving it a dollar equivalent of 300 dinars. 
The corresponding adjustments have been made in the 
sterling rate, which has moved from 140 to 840. This 
adjustment to more realistic exchange rates will have little 
effect on Jugoslav foreign trade, which is almost exclusively 
transacted in terms of sterling and dollars. It will, however, 
‘have a direct impact on tourist traffic, which should be 
attracted by what, on the basis of current prices and exchange 
rates, should be one of the cheapest countries in Europe. 
But the main significance of the devaluation is its indication 
of another move by Jugoslavia towards a freer economy. 
The new dinar parity has been approved by the International 
Monetary Fund. } 


* * * 


Rayon Price Cut 


A cut of 20 per cent in the price of spun rayon yarn 
is of considerable interest at this moment. In the past two 
years there have been five separate increases in spun rayon 
yarn prices compared with two increases in the price 
of rayon staple, the spinners’ raw material. At the beginning 
of 1950 spun yarn prices were 37.5d. a pound for 32s. In 
April yarn ;went up 2d. a pound and by a further 3d. in 
November beh — Paaghions risen a 18d. to 21d. 
_apound. At ginning of 1951 staple prices rose again 

ky oe 4d. and have since ined unchanged at 25d. 
a pound. But the price of spun yarn rose in January by 
7d. to sod. a pound and then by two further stages in 
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February and August to 60d. a pound. This price is no 
being reduced by approximately 12d. a pound, bringing spu- 
yarn to.a_little.below the level of twelve months ago. S 
big a fall in selling prices without a compensating drop ic 
raw material prices must involve a big cut in the spinner. 
own margins. ; 


The cut is certainly timely, for although there has beer 
no falling off in the demand for rayon yarn either at home « 
abroad, sales of spun rayon cloth have suffered most in the 
current slump in textiles. There has been considerabi: 
resistance in Lancashire, particularly among the spinners, ¢ 
the idea of meeting retail price resistance by cutting profi: 
margins, but no other way has yet been discovered 0! 
reducing selling prices to levels that domestic and foreig: 
consumers are prepared to pay. The steady expansion in the 
output of rayon staple doubtless gives the rayon spinners 4 
little more room to cut their margins, since they can expect 
that turnover will continue to increase. Staple output before 
the war was less than 1,000,000 pounds a month. Last 
January it had risen to 13,400,000 pounds a month, and 
although for want of sulphur output fell to 11,700,000 pound: 
in March it recovered during the summer, and the total for 
November, 16,700,000 pounds, was the highest yet recorded 
Staple now accounts for nearly half the industry’s output of 
rayon. The combined output of continuous filament and 
staple fibre (including a small quantity of synthetic yarns 
such as nylon and terylene) reached 36 million pounds in 
November. ; : 


* * * 


Premier Petrol Again? 


Discussion of the possibility of a return of branded 
petrols has revived, and it seems virtually certain that some- 
time this year, though perhaps not so soon as some prophets 
have suggested, branded petrols will again be on sale, after 
an interval of 13 years, on the British market. Branded 
petrols mean first-grade petrols (“ premier” rather than 
** premium ” as they are usually known in the United States). 
Petrol is, in fact, the only petroleum product that the oil 
companies have not been permitted to sell in more than one 
grade of uniform pool quality. As in the case of the 
return of premier grade kerosene two yeats ago, one good 
reason for the marketing of a better quality petrol is the 
need of an important section of consumers. Complaints by 
farmers of the harmful effects of pool kerosene speeded up 
the sanction for the marketing of the full range of kerosene 
qualities in 1949 ; similarly the requirements of British motor 
manufacturers for the home use of first-grade petrols in their 
cars to provide adequate proving ground for the performance 
of their vehicles and the desirability of a further advance in 
engine compression ratios provides a powerful argument for 
the return of premier grade petrols. 


But there are equally strong technical reasons for their 
return. With the completion of six catalytic crackers next 
year, all the required supplies can be produced in this country. 
All but one of the major companies in the’ British market 
will have “ cat crackers ” next year, with the Shell and Anglo- 
Iranian (whose products are marketed through Shell-B.P.) 
groups leading with four out of the six. Even more than on 
the occasion of de-rationing, it will be the British groups’ 
ability, with their dominating position on the supply side, 
to provide the required products which will be the deter- 
mining factor in the decision. 

& If and when branded petrol returns, it will be possible to 
assess the ve strength of the different chains of 
Service stations associated with the major oil companies. If 
premier grades are restored, the major companies’ spirits wil! 


probably be of the order of 80 octane (Motor Method) as 
against the present pool rating of 70. In few countties in 
Europe, is petrol sold at the pump with an octane rating as 


in this country 
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Ascot produce first 
BALANCED FLUE 
GAS WATER HEATER 










4 This is a significant achievement, for the difficulties 
of applying the “balanced flue” principle to instan- 





| ex taneous gas water heaters had hitherto defied 
oe solution. 
3} The important advantage of the new Ascot 715 is 
D | that thy air intake and flue circuit are sealed off 
J from the room in which the — 
‘ese heater isinstalled,there- x 4 7 """\ 
ASCOT 715 by eliminating down- Nie +—+—1¢—s, 
Orlonenl Fes draughts and vitiation | 
Gos Waree Heater _ Of the indoor atmos- 1 
phere. There are no Ss 
visible flue-pipes either Diagram 
Py : shows course 
inside or outside of air and 
the building. pac rtcetind 
Ten local authorities have already oa the 


specified the Ascot 715 for 
their housing schemes. 


As production is limited, supplies are at 
present restricted to new building. Full 
co-operation is offered to architects and 
all interested in new housing. 











ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., 43 Park Street, London, W.! 
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PLAYER'S N26 
che Quality Cigarette | 
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It took 
158 years 








Sensitive fingers, steady hands, a keen eye — and 
behind them the mind of a man who knows, and 
understands, wood. In Newton Chambers’ works 
such men fashion elaborate wooden patterns, 
prototypes of iron castings. For seven generations 
such men have worked for Newton Chambers, 
and the skill of their hands has found expression 
in the many products of the Company, famous 
for their quality all over the world. At Newton 
Chambers every present-day development rests on 
the sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won 
experience. 


Newton Shiasstices 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND + 
DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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are rapidly nearing completion and the plants will be capable 
of producing first grade petrol in adequate volume, it would 
seem that there can be no danger, and much advantage, in 
restoring some effective consumers’ choice in motor spirit. 


* * * 


New Life Records in 1951 


The first announcements of new ordinary life assurance 
business completed in 1951 are given below ; the remainder 
(which includes the Prudential) will appear in a further note 
next week. It is clear, from the figures already published, that 
the trend is strongly upwards and the,1950 record total new 
business, which was well in excess of {600 million, will 
almost certainly be considerably exceeded. The figures of 
different offices are not always comparable because of lack 
of unifgrmity in reporting new business in certain types of 
contract and in particular in group life assurances (which 
accounted for nearly 13 per cent. of the total new ordinary 
business in 1950) and deferred annuities. In 1950, new busi- 
ness was 10 per cent higher than in 1949 ; the results to date 
indicate that last year’s new business was running at 19 per 
cent above the 1950 level. 


The rapidly growing contribution made by staff life 
assurance and pension schemes to the new life assurance 
figures continued unabated last year. “Top hat” pension 


schemes for executives in the higher salary groups have. 


attained considerable popularity in the last year or two. Under 
such schemes an endowment assurance is usually effected 
which provides a capital sum on retirement followed by a 
pension ; provided the requirements of the Inland Revenue 
are met, the benefits are secured at a relatively small net cost 
to the employee. “Income benefits,” which provide cheap 
life assurance cover at the time when it is most needed, con- 





OrDINARY LiFe ASSURANCE 
Net New Sums Assurep By 38 Offices {a) 


(£ Million) 

















Office 1938 | 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 
} / 
ADMQROR » ©. 55S kes cae sens caee 4-2 5:3 6-1 6-3 7-86 
Clerical, Medical & General ..., 2-7 4-6 4-4 5-4 5-6 
Colonial Mutual (UK only) .... 2-8 7:8 13 TO |. $0 
Coramercial Union .....0.....% 6-0 14-0 12+5 17-0 | 16-7 
Confederation Life (UK only)... 3 4-4 4-0 42° | 4-Bb 
Co-operative ic ceck 5 bass ewer 3- 21-6 21-7 20-7 23-9 
Crdsatet 5555.05 fees ok ae 0-7 1-6 1-8 1-8 2-2 
Fagle Stee i:25i5 ei een 10-3 38-4 40-8 43-2 50-0b 
Bquitabie |... 0G as cobeue cee 2-0 3-8 3-8 4-0 4-56 
Eauity & Lae. 63 ise gist es 3-5 4-8 6-7 5-0 6-0 
Friends’ Provident & Century. . 2-7 76 9-6 11-3 15-7 
General The... 6 sec sce 2-6 2-1 2-6 3-4 4-1 
Gresham Life: 4.4. sce 3-8 1-4 1-7 8-8 10-55 
GnatdiaG s cick un ond ese inn toees 1-7 4-0 4-5 6-2 9-9 
Law Union & Rock... «...... 3-1 3-4 3-5 3-5 4-0 
Liverpool & London & Globe .. 2-9 §-1 5-1  &D T-3d 
Liverpool Victorias 2. 0... 46.45. 3:6 5-7 7-4 7-0 7-3 
London & Scottish, ..2......4- ¥ 1-6 1-3 1-4 1-7 2:0 
London Assurance .../......4. 2-7 44 4-3 5-3 6:05 
Marine & General .. 2. .icsss40- 0-6 4:7 1:8 1-8 2-90 
Mercantile & General.........5 0-38 4-8 §-5 6-5 8-8 
National Mutual .. .........<e mee 5 | 1-5 *1-9 1:8 2-1 
National Provident... ...-...... 2:0 3-8 4-4 4-4 4-9 
Norwich: Union Life.:.....64.. 11-8 29-1 32-2 35-5 43-0 
Pasee os oo bcs donde vanes 5-0 6-0 5°38 6-3 6°5 
Provident Mutual .........0.. 3-3 3-9 3-7 3-5 4:75 
Pete so ss Cease eee §-2 8-1 8-3 9-2 10-76 
Roval Lotion 0... sy se es 5-5 8-4 7-7 7-5 9-1 
Scottish Amicable,........0..5 2-1 §-5 , 54 8-1 10-1 
Soot tial OMe ase nws vdse atest 2°3 3-4 3-6 4-2 4:2 
Scottish Moetual.: i. 2. ¢eiakccks 1-6 1-8 2-13 2-7 2-7 
Scottish Union & National..... 2°5 2-9 2-8 3-6 | 5-05 
Seottish Widows’ .... ...-.«+s+ 5-2 10-4 11-6 12-0 i 14-06 
Standard ..... eget Suet ae 6-5 18-6 | 22-2 23-4 28-8 
Sites Liss ees reece a xe BAe 21-7 33-8 31:1 35-3 41-1 
University Life . 2... 6+ seneeces 0-3 0-6 0-6 0-3 1-9 
Wesleyan & General .......... i-5 35 $5 3-3 hh eee 
Vorksiine sac ssks00se cues 3-0 5-0 6°5 10-5 14-76 
TOtAE cies coke vaeweeenias 143-7 300-1 316-4 348-1 414-5 




















Notes :—(a) Including overseas business, (0) Approximation. 





“tinue to be effected in a considerable volume. The ordinary 
life and annuity rian of peg registered insur- 


ance companies lon ain in 1947, £87.6 
million in "1948 and and £89 6 in 1949 (the latest year 


for which official returns are available). 


@do, that such record earnings are due 


_ high level and production is at or near its peak. 
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The growth of t!.- 
funds in 1950 was probably at about the 1949 rate. | 
addition industrial life assurance funds have been expand: 
since the war by rather more = £30 million per annu: 


corte Notes 


The Board of Trade’s announcement of a change 
methods of price control for utility textiles will bene!i: 
manufacturers, retailers and the public alike, even thoup! 
it comes too late to provide much relief for the hard-h: 
winter clothing trade. Under the old system retailers we 
given a fixed percentage margin based on the wholesale price. : 
Now they are simply given a maximum selling price. Thi: 
makes it possible to even out differences in the price of o d 
and new stock whereas before, if a retailer were to buy a jo 
lot at reduced prices before his ——— stock was exhaust: 7 
he was faced with the prospect of selling almost identic:! 
— at widely varying prices. Wholesalers and man 
acturers are known to have large @ocks of garments tha: 
retailers have refused to buy for this reason. 


* 


The Bankers’ Clearing House returns for 1951 pass anoth 
inflationary milestone: for the first time, total clearing, 
exceeded {100,000 million. The actual total for the year w: 
£108,773 million, an increase of 15.4 per cent on 1950. Th 
Clearing Bank figures for the first eleveh months of this 
year show that the average of bank deposits was about 2 pe 
cent higher last year than in 1950 ; comparison of deposit. 
and clearings suggests that the velocity of circulation of credit 
increased appreciably last year. The ratio of clearings 
bank deposits in 1951 was 17.7 as against 15.7 in 1950. 


* 


The future of development councils has been under dis- 
cussion in recent weeks and so far all have been reprieved 
These councils come up for review at the end of their first 
three years. In November, Parliament approved an order 
renewing the life of the Cotton Board, and at the end of las 
week the Board of Trade announced that the Furniture 
Development Council would continué in being. A similar 
announcement is expected about the council for the jewellery 
industry which is also ee Hg old. The Clo Industr} 
Development Council would not normally come up for review 
before 1953, but since it was set up in face of strong oppos! 
tion from the industry—an attitude that has not greatly 
altered in the subseqiient eighteep months—its immediate 
abolition is being considered. The members of this counci! 
are appointed annually, and their term of Diffice has been 
extended for a further six months only, “to give time, 
according to the Board of Trade, “ for fuller no 
of the future of the Council.” 


# 


In his statement accom 
Turner and Newall, Mr W. W. F. erd offers an ex- 
planation of the directors’ much-criticised decision merely \° 
maintain the ordinary dividend at 20 per cent in the face o! 
an advance in net profits from under £3,000,000 to ove! 
scare sa Piss directors, ms sepsis felt justified i: 
consolida ek cy bonus 2 cent, m 1950, 
into the ‘final dividend awicin ge record 
earnings, they cannot go haghts so er as they feel,\as the: 
to temporary 
conditions which are beyond their control.” for the 
group’s — both at home and abroad is eee at : 

sucn 
circumstances, this general statement will not enable dis- 
ee ee en 


the annual accounts 0! 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 





Every description of National and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14 Promenadestrasse 


ible Address: “* Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 063/603 


Nuremberg Office : 21 Lorenzerplatz 


bie Address: “ Bayverein” Phone: 27741, Tetex No.06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


bie Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 


























POPULATION 


During the last four years, Australia’s population 
has increased by 64%, with a consequent expan- 
sion of primary and secondary, industries. 
To prospective settlers and te companies which 
wish to establish themselves~in Australia the 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful 


advice, 


Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1/817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.I. 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LriaBrILiry) 








mene sare - send 








CESIN2E 























ANNUITY RATES 
HAVE BEEN IMPROVED 


Ask for particulars of — 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
ANNUITIES payable for a fixed period in any event. 


ANNUITIES in connection with Pension Schemes. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— ESFABLISHED 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C3 




















5,000 Boys and Girls 
now in our care 
67,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years 
to come. 5,000 now in our care. DONATIONS can 
help us NOW 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY — NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


: Formerly WAIFS & STRA 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 5. ie 
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Company Notes 


Hawker Siddeley.—Last Tune, when the 
ordinary capital of Hawker Siddeley was 
increased to £5,822,350 by the 300 per cent 
scrip bonus, the directors took the unusual 
step of amnouncing that a total distribution 
of 10 per cent on the new capital would be 
made for the year ending July 31, 1951. In 
the recently published accounts, this dividend 
has been duly recommended ; it is equivalent 
to a payment of 40 per cent on the old capital 
on which a dividend of 324 per cent was paid 
for the twelfth successive year in 1949-50. 
In the past, the justification of, such comser- 
yatism was to be found in the group’s policy 
of financing fresh developments from retained 
profits. The -dir€ttors now add -another 
strand to this argument by emphasising that 
“traditional methods of computing profits 
take account of historical costs only, whereas 
industry is faced with the économic reality 
of having to replace assets, consumed in earn- 
ing profits, at progressively increasing prices.” 

On the conventional “ true and fair view ” 
of trading profits the advance from £4,798,717 





to £6,493,408 is striking. The recovery 
Years to July 31, 
1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
Pet i isis as 66s ene 4,798,717 6,495,208 
Total income. . 5,310,935 7,196,629 
Depreciation wrergeve ferry to (943 1,104,522 
Texstion ......; perre. 5 ‘armies 2,289,024 3,280,014 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 798,537 694,535 
Ordinary dividends ............ 260,186 305,673 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 523 10 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,676,665 2,151,091 
Added to carry forward........ 17,996 83,432 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 6,930,580 7,893,569 
Net current assets... .i.csiccees 12,861,984 15,478,100 
BAGO... . .Sebe tenses bwatenke 15,938,797 16,563,984 
CS! Rare Sore epleerre er as 2,392,128 4,067,409 
PORN 2 5 canoes ccvducxeuesss 13,256,554 12,610,150 


eee eee een eee . 


1,455,587 5,822,350 
£1 ordinary stock at 36s.2d. yields {5 Ils. per cent. 


in earnings from the 1949-50 recession is due 
to an expansion of turnover both in volume 
and value—perhaps an indication that the 
first phase of the defence programme, the 
production of Meteor aircraft, has opened 
satisfactorily. The board’s preoccupation 
with the replacement problem is to be found 
in the appropriation of £1,000,000, against 
£750,000, to subsidiaries’ reserves for the 
replacement of fixed assets and developmient. 

With cash resources at £4,067,409, against 
£2,392,128, the group should be able to cover 
in relative comfort its outstanding capital 
commitments, estimated on July 3Ist at 
£1,446,000. But in the last five months the 
“financial implications of the rearmament 
programme ” will have made their mark in 
the accounts. The slow recruitment of labour 
and delays in machine tool deliveries will not 
lighten the group's productién and financial 
problems ; in these circumstances, equity 
shareholders might be ill-advised to expect 
too much too quickly. 

. 


Raleigh industries.—An improvement in 
group trading profits from £1,681,984 to 
£1,851,498 by Raleigh Industries marks the 
achievement of a new record—a million 
bicycles produced in the year to August 25th. 
In common with many other industrial con- 
cerns, Raleigh have tackled the replacement 
problem (ignored by the tax collector in his 
assessment of the group’s liability at 
£885,008, against £764,041) by creating a 
fixed assets replacement reserve. Last ‘year 
this reserve was increased from {£953,792 to 
£2,700,000. Sir Harold Bowden points out 
that this sum roughly equals “the total 
amount required at the present time to replace 
fixed assets at current high prices, taking into 
account the life still remaining in them.” 
When this shortfall -between depreciation 
allowances and actual replacement costs has 
been made good, there stil remain the finan- 
cial needs to cover increased stock values and 
book debts. On these arguments, the main- 
tenance of the ordinary dividend at 25 per 


cent, to which it was raised from 20 per 
cent in 1950, was as much as could be 
expected. 

Steel and other material shortages seriously 
threaten bicycle production this year. As the 
spokesman of a group that exported more 
than 70 per cent of its output, Sir Harold 
urges that the bicycle industry should receive 
a high priority in any allocation scheme. He 
fears that if material shortages reduce output, 
overseas markets may be lost to German and 


Years ended 

Aug. 25, Aug.- 25, 
1959 1951 

Consolidated Earnings —_ c t 
Trading oFOGt .. 5 i cbisccecaee’ 1,681,984 1,851,493 
Pota taioee a os ans cs od ian es 1,716,303 1,861,540 
Depreciation .......4..%.6..55- 135,822 142,819 
SOMO oc cee ae pv een Bhat 764,041 $35,008 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 383,489 — 291,145 
Ordinary dividends ............ » 171,875 164,065 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 25 25 
fixed assets reserve {a)........ 259,560 350,000 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 213,631 129,471 
Added to carry forward........ 643 142 

Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :—~ y 

Fixed assets, less depreciation ., 1,341,143 2,026,686 

Net current assets... +......... 3,137,439 3,112, 
NON Ac occa ue eee eka heen 1,729,509 2,509,618 
"SEEDERS pe wee ee hope Oe ee ee ,0338 199,634 
ened. 5 iin cceeaie eee 2,886,054 3,465,667 
Ordinary capital... ...2.6..055 1,250,000 1,259,000 


(a) Subsidiary companies’ reserve. 


£1 ordinary stock at 91s. 104d. yields {5 9s. per cont, 


Japanese competition. The first fruits of the 
programme of capital extensions will be 
affected by material scarcities and rising costs 
in the rearmament period. 


* 


Lancashire Cotton.—The corporation’s 
policy of re-equipment paid handsomely in 
1951. Production rose to a new post-war 
record and trading profits advanced from 
£3,808,816 to £6,819,018. Sir John Grey, 

the chairman, comments that “in every case 
whére re-equipment has been carried out the 
object—a reduction in the cost of production 
—has been obtained.” Once the present 
programme is completed—and with out- 
standing commitments at £720,000 there is 
presumably still some way to go—another 
scheme will be started. The overriding 
importance of capital re-equipment and con- 
cern with the high cost of maintenance and 
replacement may have prompted Sir John’s 


Years to Oct. 31, 
1950 1 


195 
Earnings :— £ £ 
SYMEOE OUOE sons is cascecee 3,808,815 6,819,018 
Totsl ON. 655 Sas vb whe cae 3,855,899 6,889,077 
NR Soscn eck cueign vaacneD 1,635,000 3,435,000 
Earnings for ordinary stock...... 1,543,872 1,854,826 
Ordinary dividends ............ 274,465 318,665 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 12} 15 
Fixed assets reserve .......... ,000 1,000,000 
Stock reserve .... 2... 6..0eeee8 ee 475,412 
General reserve. ......cscsesee8 1,025,009 1,500,000 
Added to carry forward........ 244,407 %,161 
Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 4,227,120 4,615,142 
Net current assets.......5:...5 8,057,956 10,766,350 
nn ERS BR ee Perea BP ee Ee 4,593,305 5,120,372 
ee rs ooo en akc sabe aeeeks 2,479,288 4,469,176 
coe, ROR IR Per oe 6,841,931 9,878,523 
Ordinary capital... .6.......50, 3,992,152 4,046,513 


{£1 ordinary stock at 41s. 3d. yields £7 5s. per cent, 


statement that a policy of dividend restraint 
will still be followed. Coupled with Sir 
John’s refusal to prophesy a repetition of last 
year’s “splendid profit record,” this remark 
suggests littl more than the maintenance 
of the ordinary dividend at 15 per cent, 
to which it has been raised from 12} per cent. 

The strength of liquid resources, with cash 
balances up from £2,479,288 to £4,469,176, 
at the end of financial year followed a con- 
siderable reduction in the quantity of raw 
cotton stocks, “owing to the price premium 
attached to raw cotton bought for delivery 
in October.” About £2,000,000 will be 
absorbed in building up raw cotton stocks to 
their normal essential! weight. Sir John 
insists that the spinner must be given an 
immediate and adequate cover against his 
yarn sales if a more or less free raw cotton 
market is re-established, 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 





| Price, | Price, 




































































. British Funds Gr 
Prices, and Dec. | Jan. Yi 
Year - 27, ; 2, Jar 
1351 Stocks 1951 | 1952 } 

High | Low } um" | ; £ 
LOi#;, 995 War Bonds 26% ..| 100j,; 1005 | 2 5 1 \¢ 
| Mar, 1, 1952-53. | }2 7 1l0L 
10142) 99} (War Bonds 24% ..' 9948/..993%) 215 5. 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 1 2 12 
102%, 99% Exch. Stk. 24%..| 998 | “993 | 2 4 
Feb. 15, 1955 : 
100} 99} (Serial Fundg. 17%; 994; 995 11 
i Nov. 14, 1952 : / 
100, 994} Serial Fundg. 19% 994! 998 | 1 19 
Nov. 1491953 | 
100%, 99 ‘Serial Fundg. 12% 99 | 99 | 2 
Nov. 14, 1954 | 
103%) 99,, War Bonds 23%..| 999 | 99} | 213 11 
| Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 211 3! 
102 | 98§ \Funding 23%... .| 85 98% | 5 13 
| Jame 15, 1952-57 | 3 0 
103%} 99 (Nat. Defence 3%.) 999% 999" 3 4 
| July 15, 1954-58 | / 31] 
104§ | 99} ‘War Loan 3%.... 390 fe | 100%: 3 2 be 
| Oct. 15, 1955-59. | j . 1 4 
101} 914 Savings Bonds 35%; 91§{ 91916 1 O- 
Fic my ge a0 ; ; 318 28 
914 (Fundi _ + S28; 411 2 
9% | : Lee 15, Smeg i i310 21 
Z| 864 Funding 3%;....| 87) |. 87 | 5 5 & 
Ke | Apr. 15, 1959-69 14 2 31 
995 | 87§ Funding 3%..... | 818%) 879%) 4 2 10 
org Funding 4%. 983 bee. 
107 i Me ian a's | Of 98414 7 1 
# st Feelin F vg 42 11 
855 | Bonds 3% 668,55 2 4 
= i sas oth ge ne hae I 
Bds. 24%: 84 8444 3 Te 
ss May 1, 1964-67 i318 1! 
110 | 100} |Victory Bonds 4%! 1008 | 100} | 4 1 75 
at Satie at 
97 8 vings s3% 83 833 | 4.15 le 
. : Aug. 15, 1965-75 : : 14 310 
1 “9 O% ie ess 895") 89% 4 9 4/ 
968 | 79% \Conversion 34%..| 813 | 81/4 7 ° 
Tl treemnary Stk, 24% 5 584 4 51 
84 ee 2 Ay ) 
reasury Stk.3%. 6 69% 14 7 Tf 
wn} sa PE in| 
0 reasury Stk. 33°5; 87 87 6 4e 
st eh June 15, 1977-80 : , 4 5 4i 
92} | 76 |Redemp. Stk.3%. .76y | 76/4 7 7: 
Oct., 1986-96 ; 4 4 6i 
44 78% ‘War Loan 34%...' 804) Sol +4 7 Of 
71 KConsols 24% wares | 61g*| GOR 4 2 4) 
4 Br.Elect.5%,Gtd../ 844 | 84) 4 9 0¢ 
Apr. 1, 1968-75 | 1@ 310! 
9H} 82§ |Br.Elect.3%Gtd..|- 833 | 83h 4 4 lie 
Mar, 15, 1974-77 14 2111 
103} 884 |Br.Elect.34%Gta| 893 | 89 | 4 5 le 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 \44u 
92%; 75} (Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 76%*; 769 | 410 6¢ 
July 1, 1978-88 4 5 5i 
97%) 83% \Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 84h | 8464 9 ve 
Apr. 1, 1968-73 4 310 
91#}| 75§ |Br.GasGtd.3%..| 762 | 76% 4 5 loe 
984 | 923 Be Cas Gea 3 + 2 ie 
. Gas 5e% «| r4 2 le 
Ry a Se 2 106 -71 bk ie 4 111 
r.tron&Steel3}%| 88 883 54 6 Ye 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | : | 454 
(e) To earliest date. (1) To latest date. . (f) Flat yield 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years 0 months, * Ex ‘dividend 
Price, | Price,| Yield, 
= ¢ Ordinary Dec, | Jan. Jan. 
1951 Stocks 27, . ’ 
1951} 1952; 1952 

Hig | Low : | £ s. d 

Anglo-Am. 10/-...[ 7 His 2 

Anglo-Iran £1... . ; § 44 
100/— | 82/3 \Assoc. Elect. (1..| 83/9 | 83/9 | 415 6 
112/6 | 80/— |Assoc. P. Cem]. |104/44)104/44) 5 5 5 
37/44} 26/6 |Austin 5/- ....... /6 | 32/6} 618 6 
156/~ |125/6 |Bass {1 ......... 1351/3 (125/—" 6 17 2 
58/6 | 21/3 |Boots 5/-........ 22/6 | 22/6 4 8 lla 
43/6 | 23/14\Br, Celanese 10/- .| 29/9 | 29/6 | 3 1 0 
101/6 | 80/6 |Br. Oxygen {1 85/- | 85/6 4135 7 
10/- | 51/14 ts fi Snghh cash 52/6 | 62/6 | 415 3 
sat 38/- |Courtaulds {1 46/3 | 45/6 | 4 181 
25/14) 19/14/Disti Feces a 20/3 | 20/ 4 $11 
S1/8.| 86/3 Pen ee Saal aoial & 3 3 

ord £1... .4....| 50/7} 50/7 
99/6 | 81/3 (Gen. Elect A ig 91/3 | 418 8 
153/6 |124/6 |Guinness {1...... 27/6* 124/44 4 911 
45/9 | 30/9 |Hawker £1...) 4/3 | 36/-* 511 
54/74' 42/1} Imp. Chem. £1 ...:46/103'46/103; 5 2 © 
110; 90/- jimp. Tobacco {1 .| 92/6 J-} 7 2 5 
58/6 | 39/9 |Lancs. Cotton {1./ 42/6 | 41/3%) 7 5 > 
58/14,40/10}iLever {1 ...... f~ J-i5 8 0 
65/~ | 65/9 \London Brick {1 a §7/6; 5.4 4 
104/- ; 80/- |Marks & Sp. A. 5/-) 87/- | 68/- | 4 5 3 
72/9 } 42/- B Soe ee 44/6 | 44/6 | 415 1! 
41/— | 36/3 |P, Johnson 10/-. .| 39/6 | 39/6%, 6 6 7 
ae eae + “Shell” Stk, {1. 95/74, 96/3 5 419 2 

‘Tube Investmt. £1 4 58} 4 8 10 
103/9 | 82/4}/T. & Newall {1.-.| 88/9 | 88/-* 4 10 11 
Ws | Gr Weeinteg fi | S- | S/S 
56/— | 35/3 |Vickers £1......:| 45/6 af 5 8 6 
50/— | 42/9 |Woolworth 5/- /- | 43/6 | 417 9 
(a) Yield basis 20% after capital bonus. Yield basis 

after capital bonus. * Ex Caend. 

2 

x : 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
the 16 days ended December 31, 1951, 
t.tal ordinary revenue was /145,105,000 
st ordinary expenditure of {232,690,000 


ssues to sinking fands £640,000. Thus, | 


é 

including sinking fund allocations of 
{16 637,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
it is {225,787,000 compared with a surplus 
4 
© 


{ .54,019,000 for the corresponding period 


f the previous year, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCINC REVENUE 


AND EXPENDITURE 


; | esti. PUBEiLA,|Aprit 1,5days!16days 
Graces 1950 1951 [Des | Dee 
ep # to to Dec. | Dee. 
1951-2 ec. 31,'Dec. 31,1 31, | 31, 
+ g000 | 2950 | 1952 | 1950 1951 


| ~~ Receipts into the _ 





REVENUE Exchequer 


{f thousand) 























Orv. REVENUE 4 ; 
iarcmne TA% 1624750, 547,750 649,643] 46,902, 55,476 
S 128,000! 50,600 53, 2,600; 3,600 
| , Duties 190.0064 2.38, 559 139,300] 6,200: 6,000 
St _} 55,000; 39,460 47, 2,000 2,300 
ProftsTax&E.P.T, | 312,650, 210,170: 241,900] 6,100 13,000 
Other Inland Rev; 50 90 li 20; 15 
Spe mtributn. 1,500} 3,900; 2,17 70 60 
Total Inland Rev. 2302400} 988,520 11332231 63,892 60,451 
Cust ... | 930,500) 668,789: 753,850) 28,833, 33,657 
Excise ..... | 720,500! 532,400) 568,600) 26,600! 29, 300 
Tot: stoms and | i 

Es . .. |1651000}1201189)1322459} 55,433; 62,957 
Motor I ; 62,000} 14,403, 16,121} 561) 261 
Surplus War Stores} 20,000) 35,386) 29,6451 8,575, 1,267 
Surpl'sfrom Tradg.| 50,000) 41,905 74,455) ... “a 
P.O. (Net Receipts); 5,400)... 176100 Dr5300 
Wireless Licences, | 13,600] 8,650 9,200) 1,350) 1,400 
Sundry Loans....} 27,000) 39,639 20,5041 309 ... 
Miscell, Receipts. . | 105,000] 63,913 76,729) 3,176) 4,070 
Total Rev... 4236400)2373605 2682227]127196 145105 
Stir BacaNcing |—————4——--- —_____} ___|__ 
Post Office . | 179,431} 127,700. 142,500) 11,200! 11,100 
Ahce f lax on 

E.P.T. Refunds! .4,900) 6,642: 4,158 126) 220 


Total ; #4207 51507967 28627 889p1 38522 156425 








‘Tssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 


EXPENDITURE 




















Oa Ex NDITURE i 
Int. & n. of Nat. 
Ds .. | 535,000) 348,394 382,611] 36,884 

ayn ts to N. 

Irelan .. | 38,000} 25,587| 26,967]. 1,446 1,604 
Other Cons. Funds) 11,000) - 5,693! 7,388) 406! 616 
Total .., | 584,000 379,675 416,966] 1,853 39,104 
Supply Services . . |*351406241927440 2474411. 3g282'193586 
Total Ord. Expd.. *4098062)2307115 2891377]134135 232690 
Smking Funds... ... § 12,471) 16,637 680i 640 
Total (excl, Self) 

Bal. Expd.}. .. . 409806212329586 2908014134815 233330 
SELF-BALANCING Bete 
Post Office 179,431] 127,700! 141,500] 11,200 11,100 
Income Tax on} : } 

E.P.T. Refunds! 4.9001. 6,642) 4,15: 126; 220 








Total ; 428239312453928/305367 2146141244650 
Ba Including £6 million of the margin for Su plementary 
Stimates provided in the Budget (£160 million). 

After increasing Exchequer balances by 
{726,507 to £3,866,047, the other operations 
for the 16 days increased the National Debt 
by {103,453,959 to £26,569 million. 


a NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Ost Office & a (Money) Act, 1990....... 7,600 


Cotton Central 





Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3).... _2,000 
9,600 
] NET ISSUES ({£ thousand) 

Blerest outside Permanent Debt Charge. ...... . #175 
RPT. RetundB, wckeed c, Stetgunat tier: o- sshe< "269 
th ‘ruarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2).........4. 5 
peep y Temp. Accom.) Acts, 1944 and 1947.... 50 
Dat! Authorities Loans Act, 194598. 3(2)........ 11,950 
Coat peient of Inventions Act, 1948, s. 11(2).... 24 

Mire ty Acts, 1906 to. 195)... 0,2. .-+ 0%. 1 

mela cous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 s. 2(1) 

at Damage: Board of Trade .......6.osss-> 1,000 

far Damage Commission .... .. & 


Finance Acts, 1946-and 1947: Postwar Credits... 629 





CHANGES IN 


RECEIPTS 


DEBT ({ thousand) 


PAYMENTS 








Treasury Bills ; 64,668 | 2$°% Def. Bonds... 1,660 
Nat Savings Certs. 200 3% Det. Bonds.... 1,473 
Tax Reserve Certs, 21,849 Other Debt :— 
Ways & Means Ad- Internal . 667 
vances ove. 90,5351 External 25,998 
Treasury Deposits. 4,000 
137,252 | 33,798 
FLOATING DEBT 
é million) 
— W rb ham ape I a Total 
Date sia posits | *jpet 
Bk. of} by Ing 
Tender; Tap aap Eng- | Baniks Debt 
} | land 
195 j f 
Dec. 3 5168-5 384-0 aiid 525-0 | 6077-5 
1951 | 
Sept. 22] 3240-0 | 2364-7} 354-6 sae 265°0 | 6224-4 
» 3 5596-3 342-4 290-0 | 6228-7 
Oct. 6/3240-0 | 2425-2] 347-6 | ... | 250-0] 6262-8 
»» 1343240-0 | 2471-1] 256-6 sie 225-0 | 6292-7 
»» 2013250-0) 2315-4] 371-0 oh 200-0 4 6136-5 
» 2715270-0'! 2287-8] 362-8 a 175-0 | 6095-6 
Nov. 3) 3270-0 | 2285-4] 330-0 am 175-0 7 6060-4 
y 10)3260-0 | 2325-2] 332-8 oat 150-0 | 6066-0 
Rae 4586 -5* 274-7 125-0 | 4986-2 
<a 4571-6* 292-6 125-0 | 4989-3 
| 
Dee. 1 4593-3* 304-8)... 125-0 4 5023-1 
aE 4631-1* 289-0! 3-0 123-0 | 5046-1 
oa 4718-1" 207-7 ae 123-0 | 5048-8 
phate * 4782 -9* 252-5 5-8 119-04 5160-1 
i 




















* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
1} per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 

















TREASURY BILLS 
(f{ million) 

Amount Average |Aliotted 
et oF eo Rate at 
Tender i *s of Min. 

Offe rea *Pphi “ Allotted| Allotment Rate 
$950 
Dec. 22 } 230-0 | 301-7 | 230-0] 10 2-9 67 
» 29 | 250-0 | 302-4 | 250-0} 10 3-50 82 
1951 i 
Sept. 28 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0] 10 2-98 68 
Oct. 5 | 250-0 | 327-4 250-0} 10 3-13 69 
12 | 260-0 | 365-5 | 260-0] 10 2-64 58 
» 29 | 250-0 | 339-9 250-0] 10 2-97 64 
o> 26 | 2500 | 515-4 | 2500 10 2-91 63 
Nov. 2 | 230-0 330-1 | 230-0] 10 2-38 54 
» 9 | 260-0 | 330-4 | 260-0} 17 2-96 70 
” 16 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0] 17 10-66 41 
” 23 | 170-0 | 237-6 | 170-0] 19 2-96 63 
» 30 | 170-0 244-8 | 170-01 19 6-54 53 
Dec. 7 | 170-0 225-3 170-0} 19 3-26 73 
» 14 4170-0 | 234-0 | 170-0] 19 6-88 60 
” 21 | 170-0 | 236-1 | 160-0] 20 2-27 49 
28 1170-0 | 188-3 150-0] 19 4-06 82 





On December 28th application for 91 day bills to be 
paid from December 31, 1951, to January 5, 1952, were 
accepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 82 per 
cent at {99 15s. 2d. and applications at higher prices 


























BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JANUARY 2, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued:- 


In Circulation 1419,026,115 
In Bankg. De- 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt, 


Securities ... 1455,719,642 
: 75: 








partment... 31,330,708 | Other Secs.... ’ 
Coin fother 
+ than gold)... 2,513,138 
i Amt. of - Fid.————_—~ 
Issue ....... 1450,000,000 
| Gold Coin and 
| Bullion (at 
| 248s. per oz. 
ge ae 356,823 
1450,356,823 1450,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f £ 
Capital....... 14,553,000 Govt. Sees.... 348,677,853 
ROME eis cca 5,600,047: Other Secs.:- 48,457,544 
Public Deps.— 14,804,219! Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 14,430,771 Advances... 22,927,994 
H.M. Treas. Seeurities.... 25,529,550 
Special Acct. 373,448 
Other Deps.:- 397,168,777 
Bankers... .. 304,943,092 Notes........ © 31,330,708 
Other Acets... 92,225,689 Coin. i....4 : 1,659,938 
430,126,043 430,126,043 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt a Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ miilion) 














1951 1952 
Jan. | Dec. | Dec. Jan. 
ee 25 2 
Issue Dept. :-— 
Notes in cireulation..... 1333- 2:14.35 - 91437 - $i4i9-0 
Notes in banking’ depart- : 
WR re sr Wkns cx as cs 42-1, 14:4 12-9 31-3 
Government debt and 
securities®../ .%i". ceases 1370-3:1446-8 1446 - $11446-7 
Other securities.....:... 0-7 0-7 0-7 6-8 
Gold and Coin.......... 4-4 2-o. 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine ox... | 248/0, 248/0 248/Q 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts. ...... 24-9 14-4 13-@ 14:4 
Treasury Special Account 0-4 06 OG 0:4 
Bankers. 0k 0 bs0 ... | 308-7) 289-6 299-8 364-9 
CEINB ks 8 dks es et 7-4 8-5 8&9: 92-2 
J ee een ee 421-4 394-1, 403-6 411-9 
Securities :— 
Government... .....6.65. 344-0 351-3 369°) 348-7 
Discounts, etc........... 27:4; 21-1) .18- 22-9 
PEE sda eens anes Pas 24-6; 23-6 20-2 25-5 
g | Sunt a Lovee nena 396-0; 396-0) 407-5) 397-1 
Banking dept. res......... 43-5 16-1, 14: 35:9 
% | % | % 4% 
* PeROCr GN cas ckes chs 10-3 40° $s &-0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,400 million to £1,450 
million on December 12, 1951, 
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Prices (1927=100) 
































scepted im full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of Dec. 27, | Dec. Ui, | Dec. 31, 
1150 million were offered on January 4th. For the week 1950 1951 1951 
ending January 5th the banks. were not asked for | Cereals and meat....... | 3oe-s F Bias 4IT9-6 
Treasury deposits. “ er age Abana ee peer ' ptt a4 —s 
IN: SORE 6 iN Hay ook eces . : e 
ee eee ” Minerals... ............ | 318-8 | 360-1 | 359-0 
a : Miscellaneous .......... 183-6 195-1 195-2 
Totals 38 Weeks | Week ins niin Bi tired inl 
ended Sg 3 Complete index......... | M33 | 223-8 | 227-7 
Dec. 23, | Dec. 22, at ms i gee. ¥ ame 
sad ha ad Be ere | 293-5 | 307-9 | 313-3 
Savings Certificates :— ste COLD AND SILVER 
Receipts........-.+ £600 a toct taco | The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
Repayments .....-.- we 6 7 : was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
noes ifn Ae vat : September I9, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
Net Savings .........--- Dr33,000, 13,700,Dr 300 aukee ss sete. Poe. G4 tn Site. a. oer fee ounce. Spot 
Defence Bonds :— ayn 33 gas | cash prices during last week were as follows —~ 
Receipts. .......-++.. rt 12,430 43, - 
Repayments ........-.+- 36,594 53,84 1,285 Suver Geum 
SS Seen Rig OEE IE ssh esses nae aN iti 
Net Savings ...... eae Dr 24,164 Drl0,449,Dr _ 1951 Londoe New ¥. 7 | z Heike 
pists tod lbdeupage a Beart Sra _Jper ounceiper ounce!per 100 tolas] per tola 
uKS -— oe | 
Receipts... ....-.6+e-++-> 473,038 504,308 aeons T " - <—"s aw. 
Repayments .....-++-+++ 521,803. 592,7 22, PES a x ee J , a i 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) was held on December 28th, at 29, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the chairman) 
presided. 

The secretary, Mr C. F, S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 

The chairman referred with regret to the 
death of Sir William Goodenough who was 
chairman of the bank prior to his election as 
chairman of Barclays Bank Limited, and, on 
behalf of stockhomders, extended their sym- 
pathy to Lady Goodenough and family. 





CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


Mr Crossley referred also to Mr A, W. 
Tuke’s resignation from the board on his 
succeeding Sir William Gocodenough as 
chairman of Barclays Bank Limited, and to 
the election of Mr A. C. Barnes as a vice- 
chairman of that bank. Mr Crossley added 
that Mr Barnes had attained pensionable age 
in October but would, he was pleased to say, 
continue to serve in the same capacity as 
hitherto. 

The chairman welcomed Mr F. Seebohm, 
who had joined the board since the last meet- 
ing and said that Mr A, S. Aiken, the chair- 
man of the South African board, had been 
elected a vice-chairman of the bank. 

He paid tribute to Mr W. W. Milne, 
M.C., who had retired from the position of 
senior general manager earlier in the month 
and recorded the appointment of two new 
general managers, Mr J. F. Cade and Mr 
B. F. Macdona, formerly assistant general 
managers. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report of the directors and the statement 
of accounts and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. on the “A” stock and 
“B” shares, less income tax at the standard 
rate of 9s. 6d. in the £ in each case. 

The motion was seconded by Mr A. C. 
Barnes, deputy-chairman and carried. 

The retirmg directors, the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, K.G., 
G.C.B., O.M., D.S.O., M.C., Captain Derek 
Fitzgerald and Mr Frederic Seebohm, were 
re-elected. 

On the motion of Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, Bart., seconded by Mr O. R. Hobson, 
the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, 
Griffiths and Company, Price Waterhouse 
and Company, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company, and Cooper Brothers and Com- 
pany, were reappointed. , 


BONUS ISSUE APPROVED 


Resolutions approving an increase in the 
bank’s capital to £15 million by the creation 
of 5 million new “A” shares of £1 each and 
authorising a bonus issue of fully paid “A” 
shares (to be converted into “A” stock when 
issued) in the proportion of one share for 
each £4 stock held, ware. 3 ed by the 
chairman, seconded by Mr A. C, Barnes, and 
carried. 

A vote of thanks @ the staff, proposed by 
Mr C. Fitzherbert, a director, and seconded 
by Mr L. E. D. Bevan, was carried unani- 
mously and responded to by Mr D. Carter, 
general manager (staff). ; 

A vote of thanks to the chairman for pre- 
siding at the meeting was proposed by Mr 
H. T. Egerton, and was unanimously 

accorded. 


Plender, » 
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-McDOUGALLS TRUST LIMITED 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW | } 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
McDougalls Trust Limited was held on 
December 31st at Thames House, Queen 
Street, London, E.CA. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore (the chairman), 
who presided, said :— 


In preparation for this meeting, I have 
been taking a broad look at our affairs in the 
hope of adding a measure of perspective to 
the purely formal report before you today. 


In the course of this mental process two 
matters -have struck me very forcibly, 
namely : — 


(1) That it is now more than 12 years 
since the milling industry was put‘on a war 
footing, and now, more than six years after 
“the cessation of hostilities, it still remains 
under Government control on a basis vir- 
tually unchanged since 1939. 


(2) That the state now takes by way of 
taxation nearly two-thirds of our profits and 
takes i: all in hard cash. 


On the first ge it really is astonishing 
that.a system of control which was perhaps 
unavoidable for the siege conditions expected 
and, indeed, experienced in time’ of war, 
should still persist years after the successful 
conclusion of hostilities. Under that system 
the milling industry has ‘been remunerated 
roughly on the basis of its prewar earnings 
from its actual milling operations; all foreign 
wheat has been purchased by the Government 
against a background of strategic, political 
and exchange considerations rather than on 
a commercial basis ; home-grown wheat has 
been purchased by individual millers, but at 
a price fixed from time to time by the 
Government instead of at a market price 
based on type, quality and demand ; finally, 
the selling price of bulk flour from mill to 
baker and other trade users has been-fixed 
by the Government, while the retail price, 
both of plain and self-raising flour, has been 
governed by statutory maximum retail selling 
prices. 


This strange uncommercial, unselective and 
uncompetitive set-up has persisted for over 
12 years. It is to be hoped that, in spite 
of the fact that the price of bread and flour 
to the public is still highly subsidised, some- 
thing can be done to give the milling in- 
dustry some measure of freedom, some chance 
to use its skill in the selections buying and 
milling of wheat, and thus fteedom, under 
the tonic of competition, to give the public 
the quality and efficient service for which the 
— milling industry was famous before 

e war. 


On the second point, namely, taxation, it 


is equally astonishing, perhaps, that today” 


the Government share of our profits is 
roughly twice that of our shareholders, the 
more so because out of the sharcholders’ 
portion has to come any money~-ploughed in 
to maintain and develop the business. It 
follows that, in an inflationary world where 
the mere maintenance of business con- 
tinually requires more and more capital, 
yer oo capital resources or’ dividends must 
suffer. 


To look at the matter from a purely 
domestic standpoint, in spite of substantially 
increased profit we have maintained our divi- 
dend unchanged for the last 15 years and, 
in the course of those years, out of the share- 
holders’ taxed portion as a Group, we have 
ploughed back nearly £600,000. This year, 
owing partly to some falling off in profits 
and partly to a rise in the effective rate of 

ation, the amount ploughed in is little 
more than £20,000 reflected by the increase 
in the Group carry forward. : 

The fall in profits is due, as I foreshadowed 
at last year’s meeting, to the fact that our 


selling prices for self-raising flour remain 4 
frozen statutory maximum retail pr... 
while our costs for packing materials, w: 
transport and the rest were all going 
This “squeeze” persisted until December 
17, 1951, when a partial measure of rec! 
was given by the raising of the statuto:, 
maximum retail selling price of self-raisinz 
flour. 


Our sales of self-raising flour:in the pis: 
year were an all-time record—that means (' 
highest for over 75 years—but one other 
record was broken, namely, the margin of 

rofit on self-raising flour, per unit of sac, 
fell to the lowest since records have been kep 


Apart from those derived from sel 
raising fiour, our profits include the more « 
less static remuneration from our controlleJ 
milling operations and profits earned by sub- 
sidiaries. The latter, I. am glad to say, 
showed a gratifying increase, which has gone 
some way to making good the falling off in 
the profits from self-raising flour. 


I have already mentioned that we have 
not raised or reduced our dividend for |‘ 
years, In that period our production and 
sales have more than eopnee. aoe and 

wer, wages, transport and most other cos'; 
eat also more than doubled; while the 
Government’s share of profits in the form 
of taxation has increased from 274 per ceni 
in 1939 to over 60 per cent. in 1951. 


By contrast, not only does our rate of div:- 
dend remain at the prewar level, but the nei 
amount receivable by our shareholders |; 
smaller by reason of the rise in the standard 
rate of income tax from 5s, 6d. to 9s. 6d 
To put it crudely, our shareholders’ cash 
income from the business is much smaller 
today than it was when the business was hal! 
its present size and, moreover, in the mean- 
time, the capital employed has been increase 
by nearly £600, as the result of profits 

Y in, and thus withheld from distr:- 

tion. 

This sort of thing, however, is the com- 
mon lot, but perhaps on occasion, it is worth 
drawing attention to it as a reminder that |! 
the taxation of industry continues at the 
present penal level, existing industry w'!! 
show increasing signs of pernicious financ::! 
anemia and new industrial ventures will bc 
stifled at birth for lack of incentive to the 
risk capigal involved. 

The fact that we hd¥e in the past pursucd 
a stable and conservative dividend policy h: 
enabled us so tony to keep the os ‘sal 
tion remarkably strong, as you w ave 
noticed from the balance sheet. If inflation 
goes on, however, at the pace of the las! 
year or two, we are bound, as has been the 
pcre experience, to be faced with the necd 
or additional capital. That time has no: 
yet arrived, and a us hope that the effor's 
now being made by the Government to stop 
the inflationary spiral will bear fruit and 
$O make our t resources suffice for 4 
further, period of active development. 


I take this opportunity of expressing our 
thanks to management, staff and workpeop!e 
throughout the Group for work well done 
in what has been a troublesome year owing 
to rising costs and -shortages of packiny 
material. The fact that, in spite of all the 
difficulties, a record output turnover was 
achieved, is a tribute to their efficiency. 

Finall «BeBe not like this occasion to 
pass wi referring to the loss we have 
Fairbroth go vomiog Peer oni 

er. a ‘or an 
~ The report and accounts were unanimous!v 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION BUT LOWER PROFIT 
SERIOUS RISE IN COSTS 
MR ROBERT FOOT’S SPEECH 


e twenty-eighth annual general meet- 
of the Wankie Colliery Company, 
I mited, was held on December 31st in 
|. ndon, Mr Robert Foot, O.B.E., M.C., the 
nan presiding. 


e chairman, in the course of his speech, 


cou will have seen from the accounts that 

sults of owr operations during the year 

ed in a. profit before taxation of 

{22,396 which.im spite of an increased coal 

production shows a drep of £54,473 com- 
pacd with last year, 


ALLOCATIONS FROM PROFITS 


Taxation absorbs an amount of £100,000, 
leaving a balance of £183,396 after taxation, 
as compared with £181,869 in the previous 
year. The very “substantial additions to 

lant, machinery and buildings. and -the 
mitial tax allowances arising from this have 


had the effect of eliminating any liability this 
year ‘or United Kingdom imcome tax. ‘The 
board has, however, considered it necessary 
to trinsfer to the taxation equalisation 


reserve the sum? of £95,000, which repre- 
sents the approximate taxation benefit aris- 


ing from the excess of the initial and annual 
allowances on plant and machinery over the 
depreciation charged in the accounts. 


Of the balance of £88,396 the board 
recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
which will absorb £86,871, thus leaving 
£1,525 to be added to the carry forward 
which now stands at £41,965, as compared 
with {40,440 in the previous year. 


Although the year’s saleable coal output 
of 2,342,133 toms was the highest ever yet 
produced at Wankie and represented an in- 
crease of 199,778 tons, or 9.32 per cent., over 
the previous year, at the same time we fell 
substanually below our estimate. It is this 
shertfail which has been the greatest dis- 
appointment to-us and to the customers who 
depend upon us and which has also had an 
over-riding effect upon the final profitability 
of the year’s working. 


_ FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 

The relatively disappointing results have 
deen due to three main causes. 

First, the serious difficulty of maintaining 
an adequate supply of good African labour. 
The shortage has beem most serious in the 
ype of labour required for the actual pro- 
duction of coal—viz., the workers at the coal- 
lace, or lashing boys as they are called: it is 
im this category that the deficiency has been 


the most damaging im its direct effect upon 
Production. 7 


There is no douBt that the demand for 
geod African labour in Central and Southern 
Mfrica has become highly competitive, and I 
have also no doubr that so far as Wankie 
s conce:ned we have got to do two things— 
doth ar. expensive amd both must be done 
a the same time:— ; 

_ 2) Tc -mprove all the conditions surround- 
ng the employment of Africans, and 

(b) To proceed, as fast as the power of 
ton and common sense allow, with 
6 thorough mechanisation of - our 
Underground operations ag will be consistent 
ith the physical conditions. 


URGENCY OF PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


Secondly, because . ~y of the 
Production problem Bose gon ifheulty in 


maintaiming an adequate supply of really good 
underground labour, we have proceeded to 
mechanise the production faster than would 
have been wise if conditions had been more 
normal, 


The speed at which complete underground 
mechanisation has been introduced has 
brought with it the following practical 
difficulties : — 

(a) The time available for giving adequate 
training both to the European staff and to 
the African operators of the mechanised units 
has been too short. 


(b) We have been compelled to put the 
units into production before. we had been 
able to recruit sufficient skilled European 
personnel. 

The joint effect of the insufficiently trained 
African crews and the shortage of trained 
European supervisors and maintenance men 
has been to restrict the output per mechanised 
unit below its optimum capacity and has 
for the time being, at any rate, thrown the 
cost per ton of the mechanised output very 
substantially above the cost of the handgot 
production. Y 


MECHANISATION POLICY JUSTIFIED 


I am satisfied, however, that in view of the 
difficulty and the urgency of the whole 
position the policy of rapid mechanisation 
has been justified. It is interesting to note 
that in the financial year 1949-50, we pro- 
duced in this way 84,000 tons or 3.92 per 
cent. of the total production, and in the 
present year we produced 422,621. tons or 
18.04 per cent. of the total production. 
During the same years the handgot produc- 
tion decreased from 2,023,351 tons in 1949- 
1950 to 1,877,363 tons in the present year. 


The third cause for the disappointing pro- 
duction results has been a recent serious, but 
we hope temporary, deterioration in the 
underground geological conditions and there 
is no doubt that during the last twelve months 
the mining conditions at both collieries have 
had a serious effect upon both the volume 
and cost of production. 


The costs of production have been rising 
progressively throughout the year. Many 
different factors have contributed to this rise, 
the present high costs of mechanised mining, 
the increased cost of salaries and wages both 
European and African and of all stores and 
materials being the principal. — 


There are no signs at the present time of 
any reducing trends in the level of any of 
the major items of cost—indeed the signs 
would appear to point in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


MEASURES TO INCREASE REVENUE 


In view of the whole of the circumstances 
surrounding the operations of the company 
at the present time, the board has come to 
the conclusion that the only sensible business 
course to take is to increase our revenue to 
meet the position which has now been dis- 
closed. 


In the directors” report reference was made 
to the price arrangement under which the 
company is operating for sales of coal other 
than those made under certain fixed price 
contracts. Under this arrangement, while 
the price of coal can be reduced at any time, 
it can only be increased on or after. January 
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Ist in the year following the completion of 
the company’s financial year on the previous 
August 31st. 


The auditors’ certificate based upon the 
results of the year now ufider review support 
an increase of 2s. 3d. a ton, and under the 
circumstances the directors have, therefore, 
decided to increase the price by that amount 
as from February J, 1952. 


The directors much regret the necessity to 
reduce the dividend for the year from 74 per 
cent. to 5 per cent, It will, however, be 
obvious from the report and accoun*s that a 
dividend higher than 5 per cent. could not 
have been justified as a result of the year’s 
working. I think that what I have already 
said sufficiently explains the circumstances, 
and I would only like to add first that it 
will be generally accepted by all those with 
experience in the control and administration 
of mining companies, as it is by your board, 
that a dividend of 5 per cent. is totally inade- 
quate as a return to the shareholders having 
regard to the risks and hazards which every 
mining enterprise. must involve; and, 
secondly, that during the last two years a 
very great deal has been achieved at Wankie 
and that, in spite of all the present difficulties, 
the way ahead is much clearer and the future - 
can be faced with much greater confidence 
than was the case even a year ago. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Turning now to our programme of capital 
expenditure, during the last two years the 
company has actually spent nearly {2 million 
on capital projects and at the present time 
we have outstanding commitments amount- 
ing to approximately {1 million. 


The magnitude of these figures, in rela- 
tion both to what has been spent at Wankie 
fot capital purposes over the lasp.20 or 30 
years, and in relation also to the sense of 
urgency under which all the important pro- 
jects included in this programme have been 
carried out, are sufficient evidence both of 
what has been accomplished and what also 
is now nearing completion. Broadly speak- 
ing, this expenditure and the current com- 
mitments to which I have referred will pro- 
vide all the technical equipment which is 
necessary to support the increasing output of 
coal up to 1954, but at the same ‘time during 
the next two or three years further capital 
will have to be spent at Wankie upon im- 
provements which are desirable in the 
interests of the well-being of the community, 
both European and African. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT 


I should refer vo the visit which I paid to 
Wankie last August. I am glad to say that on 
this occasion my wife came with me, at the 
special request of the board, for the purpose. 
of studying at first hand the conditions at 
Wankie, as they affect particularly the wives 
and mothers and children, and of making 
suggestions and recommendations. 

So far as I am personally concerned, my 
second visit to Wankie gave me a further 
opportunity of studying on the spot the 
various problems which I have already 


I am quite satisfied that while we must® 
continue to strengthen the staff at various 
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levels of responsibility, we owe a great debt 
of gratitude to those who are carrying the 
present burden from the general manage 
downwards. 


Some measure of the accomplishment 
which has so far been achieved is the fact 
that the saleable output of coal has been 
raised from 1,579,568 tons in 3947 to 
2,342,133 tons in the year under review, an 
increase of 48.28 per cent. 


I have been asked~by the board to refer 
in my speech especially to the contribution 
which has been made by Powell Duffryn, 
Limited, as managers of the company. The 
board are convinced that the appointment has 
added immensely to the strength of the com- 
pany and that the contribution made by 
Powell Duffryn to the planning and progress 
of the company in every direction has been 
of the greatest possible value. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF CONTROL 


I must close my general review and come 


to a special matter, of great importance to the 
company. 

At my meeting with Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, on 
my arrival in Salisbury at the beginning of 
last August, Sir Godfrey told me that his 
government had come to the conclusion that, 
owing to the great importance of the Wankie 
Coalfield to Southern Rhodesia and to 
Central Africa in general, coupled with the 
many difficulties that have to be overcome 
from. time to time, it was highly desirable 
that the control and management of the com- 
pany should be transferred to ‘Southern 
Rhodesia. 

On my return, the board gave full con- 
sideration to the Prime Minister’s request 
and resolved unanimously that (subject to 
the approval of the British Government) pro- 
posals should be placed before the share- 
holders to carry out the Prime Minister’s 
request. The board passed this resolution 
after having requested and received an assur- 
ance from Powell Duffryn, Limited, that if 
the control and management of the company 
was transferred to Southern Rhodesia, they 
_ would not only ensure that all necessary 
‘changes in their organisation were made to 
make certain that the efficiency of the 
management contract would be maintained, 
but would also, with my agreement and sub- 
ject to the retention of my association with 
the Powell Duffryn Group, make all neces- 
sary arrangements to enable me to act as 
chairman of the company, with my own 
residence and domicile in Southern Rhodesia. 


I have been informed that. following the 
board’s minute, direct representations have 
been made on the subject by the Southern 
‘Rhodesian Government. to the British 
Government. The company has also sub- 
mitted an application to the Treasury. 


FORMATION OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


If the transfer of control and management 
is approved by the British Government, -the 
board of Powell Duffryn will be willing to 
form a subsidiary company in Southern 
Rhodesia to which would be transferred the 
management contract, together with the 
necessary senior personnel to enable this 
important responsibility to be efficiently and 
thoreughly carried in Salisbury. 

If the change of the control and manage- 
ment of the company is approved by the 
British Government, an extraordinary general 
meeting of the “shareholders will be sum- 
moried, at which the necessary alterations in 
the memorandum and articles of association 
will. be brought forward for consideration by 
the shareholders, and at the same time other 
matters connected with the proposed transfer 
will be explained. 


Mr Leo d’Erlanger said that he had 


listened with interest and approval to the 
observations the chairman had made with 
regard to the transfer of the company to 
Rhodesia and he was particularly struck by 
the readiness. with which the chairman 
seemed to have accepted the suggestion that 
he should go out and live there. 


The chairman, acknowledging with appre- 
ciation the remarks of Mr d’Erlanger, said 
that if the move was made he and his family 
had promised to go out because they. believed 
it to be right to do so. It was a big move 
for the company, for his family, for himself 
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and for those senior personnel from ¢h: 
Powell Duffryn Group who would be goioz 
there to support him ; but he personally f-': 
it was right. When one was convinced abou: 
a thing being right it had to be done on- 
way or another, Therefore, if the move ws 
made they would do their best to ensu:: 
that Wankie served those great territories in 
the future even better than in the past and 
also became, he hoped, more lastingly pro‘i:- 
able to the owners of the property—ti- 
shareholders. 


The report was adopted. 





TURNER AND NEWALL LIMITED 


VOLUME OF EXPORTS WELL MAINTAINED 


STRONG DEMAND FOR ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS 


MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Turner and 
Newall Limited, will be held on January 24, 
1952, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that Mr 
W. W. F. Shepherd, the chairman of the 
company, will preside. 


Mr Shepherd’s statement to the stock- 
holders has been circulated to them with the 
report and accounts, and, after dealing with 
the accounts of the company, it contains a 
detailed review of the company’s operations 
during the year to September 30, 1951, both 
at home and abroad. 


MINING COMPANIES OPERATING 
TO CAPACITY 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment .as regards certain matters referred to 
therein : — 


Our mining companies in Africa have con- 
tinued to operate to the capacity of their 
respective plants, but still under difficulties 
arising from shortages of all kinds. During 
the year a small mine, the Croft Mine at 
Filabusi, Southern Rhodesia, has again been 
brought into production, but it is a low grade 
and low yield property, and can only make 
a stgall additional contribution to our needs. 


A new milling plant at Mashaba, Southern 


Rhodesia, is now effectively completed and 
is in operation. We expect, as a result, to 
be able to increase the production of graded 
fibre from this area, but the increase, while 
welcome, will by no means bridge the gap 
between available supplies and current needs. 


Our Canadian mining company, Bell 
Asbestos Mines, Limited, has operated to 
capacity in thé past year, and the difficulties 
caused by shortages have not been so acute as 
in Africa. From the end of 1951 quarrying 
ceases at the Bell mine, and in future all ore 
will be recovered by the “ block-caving ” 
method of underground mining. This 
change, which is inevitable, as we proceed 
to recover ore from lower levels, will some- 
what increase our costs, but is not expected 
to reduce the total tonnage of fibre produced 
at the mine. 


PROGRESSIVE INCREASE IN DEMAND 


Turner Brothers Asbestos Company 
Limited, has experienced during the year 
under review a progressive imcrease in 
demand for asbestos textile and allied pro- 
ducts, leading to ney pressure on the manu- 
facturing Capacity its Rochdale factory, 


where a high level of stood has been main-— 


tained despite an acute shortage of 
labour, The large mew factory at Hindley 
Green has also worked up to a high rate of 


eee: 
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output, particularly in conveyor belting for 
the coal mining industry, and has become 
fully established as a productive and efficient 
unit. 

Good progress has been made with larze- 
scale development plans, which include an 
additional factory at Hindley Green -(to be 
mainly concerned with asbestos textile pro- 
cesses) and an extensive programme of recon- 
struction and modernisation at Rochdale. [tr 
is hoped that actual construction work in 
accordance with these schemes can be com- 
menced during 1952. 


EXPANDING SALES OF “FERODO" MATERIALS 


The sales of “ Ferodo” brake and clutch 
linings and of the other materials manufac- 
tured by Ferodo Limited, are continuing to 
expand both at home and abroad. During 
the past year intensive efforts have been 
devoted to export markets, and they have 
resulted in a remarkable trading increase. A: 
home, two new service depots have been 
opened—oné in Nottingham and. the other 
in Southampton. It is proposed further ‘o 
extend the list of service depots as suitable 
premises become available. 


During the past financial year a consider- 
able quantity of new plant has been brough: 
into Operation, and the company has been 
fortunate in securing a reasonably adequate 
amount of additional labour. In conse- 
quence, the production for the period easily 
constituted a record, although, partly owinz 
to limitations on basic materials, it was no! 


possible fully-to keep pace with demand. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


A year ago I had to report that Turners 
Asbestos Cement Company Limited had been 
hampered to some extent by a lack of suitab!< 
grades of asbestos fibre... In this connection 
I am glad to say that the position improved 
considerably during the past year, so that : 
became possible to operate plant to the 
maximum, and in fact an extra Sunday shi! 
was introduced during the year on all sheet- 
ing and pipe machines. 

The demand both; from the home an! 
export markets has remained at a very high 
level, substantially in excess of the increased 
production. This applies not only to gener! 
building products but equally to “ Everite’ 
asbestos cement pressure pipes. 


OUTPUT OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
-. MAINTAINED 


Although the demand the products 
of The Washington Ctenical Company 
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Limited, has remained at a high level, we 
have contrived during the year to maintain 
production On @ basis reasonably satisfactory 
to our customers, This has been achieved by 
an ncreased efficiency from existing plant 
and by additions to the plant where this has 
been necessary and possible. This policy of 
keeping pace with demand will ‘be continued. 


The work of Newalls Insulation Company 
Limited during the year in heat, cold and 
sound insulation has been at its usual high 
level; in fact, the amount of contract work 
during the year has reached record figures. 
Outstanding contracts of importance com- 
prise marine insulation in connection with oil 
tankers and other vessels; together with 
extensive Work On power stations and general 
industrial installations. 


SHIPMENTS TO “HARD CURRENCY ” 
COUNTRIES 


The volume of our export business has 
been well maintained. during the year. 
Dominion and Colonial markets naturally 
figure largely in Our export programmes, but 
1 am glad to say that our shipments to 
“hard currency” countries are by no means 
negligible and, in certain of our products, 
have been increased during the past year. 


The Turner and Newéall Limited 
Pension Scheme has now completed its 
fifteenth year, and increases in strength and 
usefulness. The third quinquennial valua- 
tion recently received from our actuary 
shows a surplus, and a generally healthy 
financial condition. Ag mentioned in the 
directors’ report, it is proposed as from 
lanuary 1, 1952, to imcrease the benefits 
payable in the Male Workpeople’s Section of 
the scheme, by substituting a sliding scale 
of pension rates, based on actual length of 
service at age 65, instead of the present flat 
tate pension. Your Board again recommend 
the allocation of £20,000 from the year’s 
profits to Turner and Newall Welfare Trust 
Limited, for account of the Trustees of 
the Robert Turner Fund. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


This year your Board recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making, with the interim dividend of 
5 per cent. already paid, a total dividend of 
20 per cent. for the year. This is the same 
rate of total distribution as last year, but on 
that occasion 174 per cent. was declared as 


ordinary dividend and. 24 per cent. as special 
conus. 


This year your directors feel justified in 
recommending that an amount corresponding 
‘0 last year’s special bonus be included in 
the dividend, but, notwithstanding the record 
farnings, they camnot go further so long as 
they feel, as they do, that such record earn- 
mgs are due partly to temporary conditions 
which are beyond their control. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


My short-term forecast of last year has 
been duly fulfilled, but present conditions 
m this country and throughout a large por- 
Hon of the remainder of the world make 
‘ong-ierm forecasting just as impossible as 
was a year ago, 2 

Again om a’ short-term basis, your Board 
anticipate the continuence of strong demand 
during the current year, and, with produc- 
bon at or near the maximum possible with 
available plant and raw asbestos, expect to 

able again to report a satisfactory year’s 
'rading, but costs will continue to rise, and 
We can hardly expect indefinitely to achieve 
Ae proms renmeas year by. year. Competi- 

'S Strong increasing, but we remain 
confident of our ability to retain and, if 


Possible, increase our share of the market in . 


asbestos magnesia products throughout 


, 


‘Agreement, 1949, 
a further remittance 
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AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


PESO SALES REACH NEW RECORD LEVEL 
EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 
MR VAL. C. FISHER ON CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Agar, Cross and Company, Limited, was held 
on December 28th at Armourers’ Hall, 81, 
Coleman Street, London, E.C, 

Mr Val. C. Fisher, C.A., chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The following is his statement, which had 
been circulated to stockholders with the 
report and accounts, and which was taken as 
read:— 

The two most notable events in your com- 
pany’s year ended June 30, 1951, were the 
further devaluation of the Argentine Peso 
on August 28, 1950, and the receipt of a very 
substantial financial services remittance from 
Argentina in terms of the Protocol to the 
Anglo-Argentine Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment, 1949, at the earlier promised rate of 
19.36 pesos to {1. 

The effect of the former was greatly to 
_— the sterling value of the net balance 
of Argentine current assets and reduce the 
sterling value of the year’s trading results in 
Argentina. 

The effect of the latter was to enable the 
company to recover some of the exchange 
differences provided in earlier years, to pay 
off a substantial part of the balance due for 
U.K. taxation, and to pay a dividend on the 
ordinary stock for the year to June 30, 1950, 
and the preferred and second preferred divi- 
dends for the year to June 30, 1951. 


SALES AND PROFIT 


Sales for the year in Argentine currency 
were an all-time record. Gross profit per- 
centages were down, but in spite of this, and 
a heavy increase in expenses, the currency 
profits were substantially greater than last 
year. However, when converted at 39.42 
(last year 25.26), the sterling profit on trading 
was down from £815,361 to £680,635, or by 
£134,726. Other currency credits and charges 
have been affected similarly—notably 
Argentine taxation which this year takes 
£161,866 ($6,380,738 “/,) as against last year 
£178,972 $(4,520,823 “/,). 

No provision is necessary this year for 
U.K. income tax, since exchange losses are 
more than sufficient to cover profits. 

I am glad to report that the balance of 
“1J.§. dollars purchased from the Argentine 
Central Bank pending transfer” has been 
reduced from US$4,318,919 to US$311,446, 
and we have been able to pay our U.S, 
deferred creditors accordingly. : 

The accounts, when read with the direc- 
tors’ report, call for no further comment other 
than the balance sheet heading “ Investments 
in Subsidiary Companies.” 

In May of this year the board were able 
to purchase the entire share capital of a 
private company called Nielson and Maxwell, 
Limited, which, founded in 1857, has been 
active ever since. Nielson and Maxwell, 
Limited, whose style is “Iron and Steel and 
General Merchants,” operate in a similar way 
to your own company—their area of trade 
being Australia, New Zealand and the Far 
East. ~ 

Further, we have entered into a small 
limited partnership in Argentina to ensure 
supplies of one of the many locally produced 
articles we sell. 


REMITTANCES 


Following receipt of the remittance of 
profits under Article 10 (a) of the Protocol to 
the Anglo-Argentine Trade and Payments 
application was made for 

under 10 (b) @ of this 


Protocol, but at the time of writing this state- 
ment our claim has not been agreed. When 
this remittance is forthcoming the rate will 
be the official free market rate of the day. 

Until our claim under 10 (b) (i) has been 
agreed, it is impossible to say what will be 
our expectations of remittances under 10 (b) 
(ii). 

On receipt of an adequate remittance under 
10 (b) (i), the company will be able to make 
payment of an interim dividend on the 
ordinary stock for the year to June, 30, 1951, 
as mentioned in the directors’ report. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The results of the current year are difficult 
to forecast. 

The drought in Argentina, following hard 
on that of 1950, is having grievous effects. 
There is already an apparent shortage of 
buying power and a great deal will depend 
on whether or not there is a continuation of 
the present money policy of meeting the 
internal needs of the country. 

Present policy is to increase the mechani- 
sation of agriculture, and in this your com- 
pany is taking a large part: Agricultural 
implements and repairs have been extensively 
imported and permits at present held should 
ensure future supplies, although it.is unfor- 
tunate that, due to armament needs, the 
U.S.A. factories will be unable to ship the 
quantities we had earlier expected. Simi- 
larly, we have permits and fully expect to 
receive importations from other countries, 
with the exception of Great Britain. Here, 
I regret to report, that last year and in the 
current year, in spite of the Anglo-Argentine 
Trade and Payments Agreement and the 
Protocol thereto, such U.K. importation 
permits aS we have managed to obtain have 
been quite inadequate for our needs. There 
are hopes that as a result of efforts presently 
being made permits for U.K. importations 
may be soon forthcoming, but with U.K. 
deliveries .as extended as they are today, no 
benefits can, ge expected from this source in 
the current year. Local industry continues 
on a substantial level and the sale of locally 
produced products forms a very important 
part of our trade. Our considerable stocks 
of merchandise, expected imports and local 
supplies should enable us to achieve a high 
volume of sales, always provided that there 
is sufficient currency in circulation. 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING EXPENSES 


Expenses are, constantly on the increase. 
Salaries and wages have had to be substan- 
tially raised to meet the rapidly increasing 
cost of living. Other prices are moving 
steadily upwards and there is no sign that a 
peak has been reached. Argentine taxes will 
be up. In particular, a new tax, in substitu- 
tion of inheritance tax, will be levied on all 
limited liability companies. This new tax 
will be 1 per cent. on the effective capital of 
your company in Argentina. - 

The financing of your Argentine business 
is a matter of grave concern. Increasing 
costs mean increasing sales to cover those 
costs, stock merchandise sold has to be 
‘replaced at ever-increasing prices and there 
is the heavy. drain on our resources to mect 
the burden of past U.K. taxation. Every 
effort is being made to keep our money turn~ 
ing over as rapidly as possible, but, duce to 
the reasons given , we have had to have 
heavy recourse to our Argentine bankers. 

Finally, we have the uncertainty of 
exchange rate. In two years the of 
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Argentine peso has been halved in terms of 
sterling. A substantial Argentine local profit 
can, by a change in the exchange rate, be 
turned into a sterling loss. In the last two 
years your company has had to absorb ex- 
change losses totalling £1,387,436 on the 
net balance of current assets in Argentina. 

Last year I reported that the board had 
under consideration plans for entering new 
markets. This policy has been actively pur- 
sued and surveys have been made and visits 
paid to several territories. Already your new 
subsidiary company, Nielson and Maxwell, 
Limited, is making progress, and while little 
can be expected from these new ventures for 
some time, since there is much to be done, 
we are hopeful that they may make a useful 
contribution to your company’s profits in the 
future. 

I tender the thanks of the board to the 
managers and staffs of your company in 
London, Argentina and New York. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 

To date, peso sales have been maintained 
at last year’s high level, but now customers’ 
demand for general merchandise is falling off 
perceptibly, this being the reflection of 
tightening money conditions and resistance 
to more stringent credit terms. Sales of farm 
machinery should, however, compensate 
appreciably and we are hopeful that, in spite 
of increased expenses and taxation, the peso 
results for the year to June 30, 1952, will be 
reasonably good. 

I regret to say that the hoped for financial 
services remittance has yet to materialise. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the other formal business was 
transacted. 

The proceedings terminated with a tribute 
to the staffs of the company in London, 
Buenos Aires and New York and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors. 





AVON INDIA RUBBER 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The sixty-second ordinary general meeting 
of The Avon India Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held on January 3rd in Melks- 
ham, Wilts, Major R. F. Fuller, D.L. (chair- 
man), presiding. i 

The following are extracts fgom his circu- 
lated statement: 

The net profit before providing for taxa- 
tion amounts to £358,974, compared with 
£222,045. After making provision for all re- 
quirements, including taxation, the net profit 
is £160,796, which compares with £102,045 
in the previous year. 

Once again our turnover has increased 
both in volume and in value and this applies 
te both the home and export markets. 

The cost of raw materials continued on the 
same high level and under present world con- 
ditions there seems to be no strong indication 
of any downward trend. 

We have had to seek additional financial 
resources to cover the increased value of the 
stocks we have to carry and to provide funds 
for expansion. The margin of profit left free 
after payment. of taxation and the very 
modest ordinary dividend was inadequate 
for these . Therefore your directors 
arranged the provision of additional funds 
by the issue of ,000 of loan stock. 


We have taken a lease of a modern factory 
on the Bri Trading Estate. A fair 
amount of t has been installed and is in 


. Our current assets exceed liabilities by 
£985,025. Additions to capital assets to the 
value of £155,622 have been made during 
the year. Installations in progress amount to 
£107,245, while our future capital commit- 
ments are £217,957. 

The report was 
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THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SELLING PRICES AND DEPRECIATION 
SIR BIREN MOOKERJEE’S VIEWS 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held ‘on December: 21st tn 
Calcutta. 

Sir Biren Mookerjee, the chairman, pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech, said:— 

Production of pig-iron in the year ended 
March 31, 1951, shows a drop of 83,333 tons 
compared with the previous year, due mainly 
to the fact that the No. 1 blast furnace at 
the Hirapur works was off production for 
some four months in the earlier part of the 
year for relining. Relining of each of the 
company’s four furnaces every three or four 
years or so is, of course, a necessity and must 
cause variations in the total output of the 
plant at varying intervals. This year’s 


accounts are affected not only by the loss of ° 


production, but also by the very greatly in- 
creased cost of the materials and labour for 
relining, which has necessitated an incre 

in the provision for repairs and nuns 1 
some Rs.5 lakhs. 


PIG-IRON PRICES 


As a result of a fresh investigation by the 
Tariff Board earlier in the year, new selling 
prices were fixed for pig-iron for a period 
of three years beginning from August 1, 
1951. As regards foundry iron, there has 
been an average increase of about Rs.20/- 
per ton over the previous prices, but you 
must not be misled into believing that this 
increase is intended to provide any higher 
profit. About Rs.12/- of this amount repre- 
sents the full increase in works costs, which 
the board was satisfied was due to reasons 
beyond the control of the company, and, 
allowing for certain small items, the remain- 
ing Rs.8/- mainly represents an extra depre- 
ciation allowance of about Rs.13 lakhs gross, 
or Rs.6/- per ton, over and above Rs.ll 
lakhs allowed as normal depreciation. 

Assuming that the estimates of the Tariff 
Board are realised in full, this Rs.13 lakhs 
additional sales realisation will be partially 
offset by the amount of tax chargeable there- 
on, the resultant net amount being appro- 
priated as an extra alloument for depreciation 
according to the orders of the Government, 
who have stipulated that the amount must be 
so set aside and not utilised in or towards the 
payment of dividend or profit sharing bonus. 
Other things being equal, this means that if 
there is no further increase in costs during 
the next three years, the position so far as 
pig-iron for sale is concerned will remain 
the same as at present. 


AN INJUSTICE 


There has been obvious, if probably in- 
advertent, injustice done to your company. 
The old prices had been fixed after an 
investigation by the Tariff Board of 1948, 
with effect from November 1, 1949, and were 
to be reviewed at the end of a year—that is, 
after October 31, 1950. As in the case of 
the retention prices for steel, the new prices 
fer pig-iron should have been applied with 
retroactive effect from November 1, 1950. It 
was found by the Tariff Board that there 
had been an increase of about Rs.12/- ton 
in our Kulti works costs for reasons beyond 
our control since the investigation in 1948. 

No reason has been given. as to 
company should have been depri 
compensation whatsoever, in r 
despatches from November 1, 1950, uy 
July 31, 1951. We intend to a seis a 
claim to compensation at an ear: which 
it is hoped the 
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much delay or difficulty entertain favour: 
No further investigation is involved, as i. 
excluded period substantially correspon; 
with the sample period on the costs of wh -h 
the future estimates have been made. 


DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE 


This and every other industry 1 
recognise the importance of the step (. 
by the Tariff Board towards liberalising «1c 
allowance for depreciation which hither 
was normally based on income tax rates. |): 
grant of. depreciation over and above th: 
income tax level by the board and its acc. 
ance by the Government marks the int: 
duction of a principle which indu, 
generally has been demanding for man; 
year and we hope that its application wil! be 
extended wherever possible. But scrupu!ous 
care should be taken in applying «| 
principle that, where as in the present 
stance there are several producing units, (heir 
claims receive not necessarily a uniform 5u: 
definitely an equitable treatment. 

Their claims must be determined with 
reference to their own as much as the nation! 
needs they are required to meet. The 
vestigating authority should take into account 
the assistance, if any, they might have pre- 
viously received from the Government, ‘ic 
consumer or the taxpayer, the use they have 
made of such assistance, or of the addition! 
profits they might have earned -thereby, 1nd 
the manner in which they have built up and 
utilised their depreciation and other reser\¢: 
It is of the utmost importance that such 
authority and the Government should be 
satisfied, before laying a further heavy burden 
on the consumer, whether the need for 
special depreciation has arisen for reasons 
beyond the producer’s control. 

If the amount of extra depreciation hi 
been determined by the application of such 
tests, your company would have received a 
more equitable treatment in this respect (11 
has been actually accorded, The question 
of depreciation in a case in which a key uni! 
which serves the national interest during 2 
period of bom ce ee cannot be regarded 
as one affecting only yourselves as shar-- 
holders, but as affecting the nation and (ic 
industry as a whole. 


REQUEST TURNED DOWN 


Your company had a very sound case 1 
the merits for being granted an ailowan < 
for depreciation over and above the amount 
provided under the agreement with the Stc-! 
Corporation of Bengal, Limited. “The com- 
pany asked for special additional deprec:'- 
This request was turned down. Here 
is one of the several ways in which th 
fortunate consumer of Indian pig-iron » 
subsidised at the expense of the producer 

The Tariff Board has strongly recon 
mended that the Government should give ('\¢ 
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and the risk imvolved from the investor's 
point of view, and the national importance 
of the industry itself, if the Government are 
serious in their desire to eheourage private 
parties they must lay down the precise terms 
on which the private parties would be 
expected to undertake the task, and give 
them an assuramce that they would be 
adhered to until the new enterprisés are able 
to siond without assistance against foreign or 
intern] competition. A repeated insistence 
on the creation of a classless society as the 
declared goal of the Government’s policy is 
hard|, necessary to its eventual accomplish- 
ment and cannot be reasonably reconciled 
with 2 simultaneous exhortation to private 
capital to invest im industry. 
The report was adopted. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND 
MERCANTILE AGENCY 


VIR W. H. TATHAM’S-REVIEW 





The fifry-seventh annual general mecting 
of the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency Company, Limited, was held on 
December 28th im London, Mr W. H. 
Tatham, O.B.E., T.D., the chairman, pre- 


siding 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated review :— 


The results of the past year constitute a 
record in the history of the company. 

The profit for the year shows a large 
increase to the figure of £1,135,338 which, 
although in part due to exceptional factors 
arising from the very high wool prices, is 
nevertheless also largely due to the continuing 
expansion of the company’s business by the 
opening of new offices, development of exist- 
ing ofices and widening of the variety of 
business handled, 


Although the gross. profit for the past year 
was over £518,000 larger than for the one 
before, the dreadful burden of taxation has 
reduced this increase to only £116,000. The 
board feel that it is mecessary to retain the 
whole of this increase in the business, not 
only to finance the higher price structure of 
the present day, but to enable develop- 
ment and expansion to be continued. This 
consideration influenced the board in their 
decision not to recommend any increase in 


the distribution to ordinary stockholders this 
year. 


AUSTRALIA 


In Australia the company’s figures easily 
constitute an all-time record, and the manage- 
nego ind staff are much to be complimented 
OM this. 

The past season’s average wool values were 
more than double those of the previous 
season, the average price per bale“ of wool 
sold by the company having risen from 
£A79 in 1949-56 to LAI78 in 1950-51. The 
company and its subsidiary, Schute Bell 

adgery Lumby, Limited, handled nearly 
13 per cent. of the total clip of the three 
States in which we operate—Victoria, New 
South Wales and Queensland. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The serious and ed Waterside 
Workers’ strike, eo gana in Feb- 
Tuary, paralysed commerce and industry. As 
* Tesult, all the remaining wool sales for the 
season were cancelled and over one-third 
_— rs « remained unsold. ‘Fhis carry-over 

S sO at special auctions arranged after 
the close of the s financial year, and 
at prices far below those that would have 
been obtained if the usual sales had not been 
Cancelled. Bets 

In spite of the 
from the long strike, 
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record year, for which the. management and 
staff must be complimented. 


THE FUTURE 


Statistically the demand for the whole 
of the wool clip in Australia and New Zealand 
should be secure. The carry-over from the 
1950-51 clip in New Zealand has mostly been 
cleared, and there is less likelihood of extra- 
vagant bidding for stock-piling and defence. 


Since the war, world wool consumption has 
been at a level considerably in excess of 
actual current production, and only the war 
stock reserves have filled the gap. These. 
reserves have now been disposed of, and there 
are no prospects of any substantial increase 
in the world’s wool clip. Even if, owing to 
high clothing prices, there should be some 
fall in civilian demand, military demand 
everywhere seems likely to be maintained. 

Last year’s profits, which enabled us to 
strengthen our internal provisions and make 
a large appropriation to reserve, were un- 
doubtedly exceptional, and it would be un- 
realistic to assume a repetition. However, so 
far as can at present be judged and subject 
to climatic conditions, the board are satisfied 
that, for. tie current year, the outlook remains 
favourable and that, with its expandi 
business, the company skould continue to 
earn satisfactory profits. 

The report was adopted. 





HEENAN AND FROUDE, 
LIMITED 


ORDERS REACH £5 MILLION 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Heenan and Froude, Limited, was held op 
December 21st at Worcester, Mr Alan P. 
Good, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s. circulated statement for the yeaf 
ended September 1, 1951: ; 

The past financial year sets yet a higher 
record of profits, and orders outstanding 3 
the books of the group have reached 
£5 million mark for the first time. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for 
year on the ordinary capital as increased 0 
the bonus issue in December, 1950. Your 
directors also recommend a one-for-eleven 
bonus issue to the ordinary shareholders. 

Turning to a review of the Company’s 
departments and subsidiaries, the engine test 
plant section is very fully engaged and the 
development of the high-speed internal com- 
bustion turbine is leading to notable changes 
in the design and type of dynamometers. 

Heenan eddy-current couplings are now 
well established as a most effective a 
of transmitting power at controlled s 
and orders are more than double those of 
the previous year. 

The demand in the Industrial Cooler 
section continues unabated, but. the acute 
shortage of steel plates is limiting output. 
Water coolers are in unprecedented d 
and many installations have been started up 
during the year. 

In the automatic machine section new 
designs continue to be introduced with 
success. The municipal engineering depart- 
ment has had a good year, both in orders 
and deliveries of refuse disposal and utilisa- 
tion plants. te 3 

Fielding and Platt, Limited, had its most 
successful year since acquisition by your 
company in 1939. It produces a very wide 
range of hydraulic presses, pumps, accumu- 
lators and other re eo a 
has maintained improved ou ery 
siderable orders have been Sake recently 
which have brought the outstanding order 
position to the same satisfactory level which 
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pany is in process producing two 
more powerful additions of the Bofec/Fieid- 
ing slush pump, which it is anticipated will 
be of considerable interest to the oilfield 
equipment i é 

Court Works Limited has again achieved 
a high rate of output of malleable and grey 
iron castings. It is gratifying to be: able 
to record that our long-term policy of 
modernisation and expansion, coupled with 
active local management, has amply justified 
‘itself in recent years. 

W. G. Bagnall Limited: —The extension 
of this subsidiary’s activities to the diesel 
electric locomotive market is progressing 
satisfactorily, and two shunters have been 
delivered and are in service. 

The spare capacity at the Wishaw Works 
of Morton Machine Company, Limited, has 
been fully taken up, and whilst the output 
is predominantly of bakery machinery and 
equipment, this subsidiary has entered a 
wider field in engineering to good purpose. 

The demand for the abattoir equipment of 
Industrial Waste Eliminators Limited con- 
tinues at a high level. The balance of orders 
was 45 per cent. greater at the close than 
at the start of the year. The order book for 
valve gear for locomotives designed and sup- 
pis by Associated Locomotive Equipment 

mited represents more than a year’s work 
and profits are at a satisfactory level. 

The report was adopted and at a sub- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting and a 
Separate general meeting of preference share- 


holders, resol $ were passed (4) to 
capitalise bro? and distribute a share 
us of one ordinary share for every eleven 


among ordinary shareholders, and (b 
alter the Conversion rights enacted z fo 





TENNAMARAM PALM OIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HIGHER PRICES 


The twenty-cighth annual general meet- 
ing of the Tehn: Palm Oil y; 
ted, was held on December 28th in, 
London, Mr J. Bligh Orr, the chairman, 
presiding. 
The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The trading ts are lower than those 
of last year = This state of affairs 
was brought about by the steep rise in wages 


over the past 12 months, while increased 
costs of all materials and articles in genera! 
use have also contributed. Actually, 
labourers’ wages are some 36 per cent. higher 
than in the early part of 1950. . 


The output of palm oil was 955 tons, 
against 1,084 tons, and of palm kernels 196 
tons, against 238 tons in the previous finan- 
cial year, but the average net f.o.b, prices 
realised were higher, the value of palm oil 
being £85 18s. per ton, as compared with 
£76 1s. and that of palm = kerneis 
£65 18s. 4d., as against £46 13s. 8d. 

For the calendar year 1952 the Ministry 
of Food has again agreed to buy the whole 
palm oil output at the average c.i.f. market 
price, worked out quarterly, less £8 per ton 
to bring it to f.o.b., less a discount of 
cent., but. subject to a minimum price of 
£115 per ton fob. The estimated crop for 
the new season is again rather lower. 

Many rubber 
from the 


4 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Components for the Electrical and 


Mechanical Engineering Trades) 
ENCOURAGING RECOVERY 


IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS MAINTAINED 
EXTENSION OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Plessey Company, Limited, was held 
on December 3lst in London, Mr A, G. 
Clark (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. L. Jarvis) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 

We submit to you today the accounts to 
June 30, 1951. ‘When we met a year ago I 
told you that a considerable improvement 
was apparent in the conditions under which 
we were operating, and I am glad to say that 
the improvement which I was then able to 
report has been maintained down to the 
present time, 

Conditions are, of course, still troublesome 
im some respects, but the difficulties we are 
experiencing have been less intense than was 
the case two and three years ago. In conse- 
quence there has been a recovery in our 
profit as per the consolidated accounts to 
£597,467, and while this figure is still 
materially below the profits we were at one 
time making, the recovery is encouraging 
and will, I hope, be maintained. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


Taxation absorbs £392,945, which deducted 
from the £597,467, above mentioned, leaves 
an available profit of £204,522. We are trans- 
ferring £50,000 to general reserve and are 
proposing a final dividend of 12} per. cent. 
against the 10 per cent. final of a year ago. 


@ ou will remember that we reduced our 


dividend when we experienced a deterioration 

in business four years ago, and with the return 

to easier conditions we have felt it right to 
ropose the increase I have mentioned. 

In view of much of the discussion which 
takes place in these days with regard to divi- 
dends, and although our decision to make a 
higher payment needs, in my view, no 
defence, it may not be inappropriate to put 
the increase into proper perspective. The 
increase in the net dividend is the equivalent 
of about.6s. 8d. per annum per employee. In 
other words, if the amount involved were 
paid out as wages, instead of as dividend, it 
would mean that each of our employees 
would receive about three-halfpence a week 
more. 

During the year under review national 
awards were made which in the case of adult 
male workers amounted to 8s. to Lis. a week. 
Adult male workers are now to get a further 
increase of lls. per week and corresponding 
increases have been made or are in process 
of negotiation with reference to other classes 
of workers. I am not questioning these 
increases, but they should be considered in 
relation to the three-halfpence a week I have 
just mentioned. 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH 


Since during the year we have ploughed 
back into the business approximately 
£300,000 (if the reserve for the enhanced re- 
placement cost of fixed assets be included) 
the increase in the dividend represents only 


* a fraction over 1 per cent. on the profits 


which have been ploughed = For the 


-MR A. G. CLARK’S STATEMENT 


moment, and in view of the difficult times 
through which the world is passing, such a 
situation may be tolerable, for on the short 
view it may be worth ploughing money back 
into the business today in the hope that to- 
morrow the proprietors will derive some 
benefit. If, however, on thé long view, the 
proprietors will not so benefit it seems to me 
that, quite inevitably, a situation will come 
about in which the financing of development 
and growth will just not be worthwhile—in 
fact will become impossible. 

If and when it becomes clear that, in 
general, it will pay better to restrict the 


growth of a business rather than devote> 


heart, mind and money to fostering its 
efficiency and to pressing its expansion, it 
will have become equally clear that we have 
progressed very far towards the industrial 
extinction of this country. 

For in such circumstances we-should be 
working obsolete and inefficient plant, be- 
cause there would be neither the incentive 
nor the opportunity to modernise it. Our 
costs would become steadily less competitive 
and our hold on world trade would as steadily 
decline. The poor conditions under which 
people would work and the out-of-date tools 
which they would be forced to employ would 
depress those by whom our factories are 
operated and, losing the incentive of pride, 
the quality of their effort would decline. 

There is no exaggeration in this statement. 
The underlying facts are well appreciated by 
many of our workpeople. Although our own 
plant is well maintained and, in general, 
modern, we are nowadays from time to time 
forced to retain particular mdehine tools far 
beyond the time when, by our usual practice, 
they would have been replaced. When this 
happens I am interested—indeed encouraged, 
because I can see that they understand and 
appreciate the problem involved—to find that 
operatives and foremen will complain to me 
that\I cannot expect first-class work from 
them if they must use worn machine tools. 
They are, of course, right.» They know it, we 
all know it, but it is not always remembered 
that new tools have to be paid for, and that 
the capital employed in buying them as 
necessarily requires and deserves its reward 
as does the operator by whom the machine 
tool is to be used. 


PRODUCTION 


Our business is, by its nature, one in which 
it is mecessary to make very full use of our 
productive facilities if we are to earn an 
adequate return on our capital investment, 
and any interruption in the normal flow of 
the production on which we are engaged can 
be very costly. , 

Over the last few years, we have had to 
adjust ourselves to various problems, such as 
imitations in electrical power obtainable and 
the maintenance of a balanced labour force. 
Between 1945 and 1951 the number of our 
employees fell to under 6,000, but by June, 
1951, we had been able to build up again to 
some 8,900, and at the present time the total 
is over 10,000. 

At this level our output is ranning at well 
in excess of £10 million per annum, and we 
are today producing a greater volume and 
a greater variety of products than ever before 


in our history. We have narrowed our profit 
margins in one or two directions, however, 
in order to obtain more volume, and in‘er- 
ruptions to smooth production are stil! 
unhappily numerous. 

For many years Government work f:3; 
formed an important part of our business. 
Although our commercial work has steadily 
expanded during the last few years, Govera- 
ment contract work has increased recently 
at an even greater pace, so that our outstand- 
ing order position at the moment shows a 
good balance “between commercial and 
Government commitments. 

It is often thought that the company is 
engaged almost entirely in the production of 
radio components. In fact, only about one- 
quarter of our output is in this field, the 
balance being represented by a wide variety 
of domestic and Service receivers, aircraft 
equipment and_ other electrical and mechani- 
cal production. 


NEW FACTORY OPENED 


During the’year the company has extended 
its manufacturing activities based on deve!op- 
ment and research in relation to electro- 
chemical products. This expansion of the 
company’s activities has justified our open- 
ing a new factory in Northamptonshire, which 
will come into production during the current 
year. After certain production units have 
been transferred this will provide us with 
additional space in our Swindon factory, 
which is now fully employed. 


EXPORT TRADE 

The proportton of our output which 1s 
ultimately exported is much higher than 
shown by our own direct exports, consider- 
able though these direct exports are, because 
many of our products are incorporated into 
assemblies which are made for export by our 
customers, We Jhave in recent years Decn 
giving greater attention to the export side 
of our business and four years ago we formed 
a subsidiary, Plessey International, Limited, 
to deal specifically with sales abroad. Ths 
subsidiary has shown a useful profit. We are 
giving close attention to this aspect of our 
affairs and during the last 12 months some 
of your directors and senior executives have 
made extensive journeys abroad to exp.ore 
new fields for those products of which th 
company are specialist manufacturers. : 
As to the future, the radio industry 5 
having a far-from-easy time, due to the hey 
incidence of purchase tax, which is evident 
resulting in a greatly reduced demand on ‘¢ 
part of the public. We are, however, ©x- 
periencing considerable pressure to increase 
production in relation to aircraft work. Re- 
sults for the first 7 of ea sng year 
are encouraging and ‘I hope that the ensu'ns 
six months ‘will prove equally satisfactory. 
Beyond this point, it is difficulr in these dys 
to offer any opinion on the conditions wh.-h 

lie ahead of us. 
The report and accounts were adopted ond 
the dividend as recommended was approved. 
The retiring director, Mr J. A. Smith, “35 
re-elected and the remuneration of ‘i¢ 
oe Menes Deloitte age paraiths 
Co., having been fixed, proceedings 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


FURTHER RECORDS 


WORLD-WIDE DEMAND STILL 
UNSATISFIED 


rhe eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Raleigh Industries, Limited, will be held 
on january 21, 1952, at 177, Lenton 
Boulevard, Nottingham. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Harold Bowden, 


Bt. G.B.E., which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts:— 


I think you will agree that the result of the 
group trading is satisfactory in that the net 
profit of £1,560,184 shows an increase of 
£107,379 over the profits earned during the 
ffty-three weeks ended on August 26, 1950. 
This extra profit is*the result of increased 
turnover, but the rate of profit on turnover 
was lower than previously, owing to the 
burden of increased costs of material and 
abour which we have largely absorbed. 

On the year’s profit the liability to taxa- 
tion, at the increased rates, is £885,008, so 
that the balance left for reserves and distri- 
bution is £675,176, which is actually £13,588 
less than the net balance available from the 
smaller profit last year. Out of this balance 
! nount to be distributed to shareholders 


is £195,563, the remaining £479,613 being 


n the business under the head of 
reserves and increased’ carry-forward on the 
loss account. 


retained 


profit and 


STEADILY INCREASED OUTPUT 


Since our last annual general meeting our 
cutput of bicycles, tri-cycles, and Sturmey- 
Archer variable geared and brake hubs, and 
Dyno-hub lighting sets has steadily increased, 
and we have now added to our list of records 
the production of no less than one million 
bicycles and tricycles during a single financial 
year, which marks a milestone, and a memor- 


able one, too, in the history of the company. 
this figure has been achieved in spite of the 
uncertainty in the supply of essential 


materials, and therefore reflects all the more 
credit upon those responsible. 

The demand at home and abroad for 

igh, Rudge-Whitworth, Humber and 
Robin Hood bicycles continues unabated, and 
the same applies to our Sturmey-Archer pro- 
ducts. Despite the fact that export absorbs 
from 70 per cent. to 75 cent. of our out- 
put, making it extremely difficult to cater 
adequately for the home market which has 
suffered considerable restrictions in con- 
‘quence, our products remain rationed in all 
the markets of the world. 


At this peint, I find it most necessary to 
sound a warning, The realisation of all our 
Plans for the future, and indeed our ability 
‘ven to hold our present position, depends 
entirely upon the supply of raw materials 
made available to our industry. 


Of all our shortages, that of steel is 
certainly the most acute to-day. When you 
consider the substantial and sustained con- 
nbution which the cycle industry is making 
0 the country’s export drive in answer to the 
fovernment’s call, and the. very high con- 
trub:lity value per’ ton of steel when-applied 
'o the manufacture of bicycles, the case of the 
adusiry for a higher priority in the allocation 
this essential material would seemrto be 
Manswerable. Your own company - has 
‘tablished a vast 
mat in all the worlds’ markets, and: it would 
nail eeey if we were fi 
ty t0 produce, to surrender them to our 
lid competitors among whom Germany 
Japan are playing an ever increasing role. 


business since the — 


KENNINGS, LIMITED 
SIR GEORGE KENNING’S REVIEW 


The twenty-first annual gerieral meeting 
of Kennings, Limited, was held at Sheffield 
on December 31, 1951, Sir George Kenning, 
J.P., the chairman presiding. The following 
are extracts from his speech:— 


RECORD RESULTS 


I have to report a record group trading 
profit for the year ended June 30, 1951, of 
£356,996 compared with £303,254 last year. 
Phe total shows an increase of £48,484 and, 
after all provisions, the net profit is £2,036 
higher than last year at £135,264. 

Taxation amounted to £201,299, an in- 
crease of £46,448, absorbing nearly 60 per 
cent. of the net profits of the group and the 
increase in the charge for the year represents 
over 95 per cent. of the increase in profits. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The directors propose a final dividend of 
20 per cent., less tax, making 324 per cent. 
for the year. The proposed and declared 
dividends of £40,038 are well covered’ by the 
net cargings of £94,617 after the provision of 
£15,547 for outside shareholders’ interests in 
the group and the payment of £20,600 to the 
pensions fund. The total assets of the group 
amount to £2,258,955, out of which curr 
assets of £1,281,731 exceed current liabilities 
by £455,853. Reserves now total £448,948, 


NEW SHARE ISSUE 


To enable the company to continue its 
policy of improvement and expansion, the 
directors decided to issue for cash a further 
200,000 ordinary shares. Full details have 
already been sent to members. 


CONTRIBUTION TO DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


The maintenance of our trading position 
must come to an appreciable degree from our 
contribution to the country’s defences and it 
is your directors’ intention to make the maxi- 
mum contribution within the limits of your 
company’s resources. To balance a pro- 
gramme of armament production and the 
overhaul of military vehicles, and at the same 
time maintain our services to the public is 
a difficult task. 


EFFECT OF RISING COSTS ON PROFITS 


Contrary to the popular belief in some 
quarters, the motor trade operates on com- 
paratively slender margins of profit, and we 
are reaching the limit where it is no longer 
practicable to pass increased costs qn to the 
public in the shape of higher labour charges. 


APPEAL FOR GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
ROAD TRANSPORT 


I appeal to the government to review the 
allocation of commercial vehicles to the home 
market. The retention of an increasingly 
large proportion of old vehicles is not in the 
best imterests of this country’s transport 
economy or road safety and’ there is a good 
case for the revision of the allocation of steel 
to assist commercial vehicle production. The 
nation’s transport should not be sacrificed 
on the altar of export figures and statistics. 


CO-OPERATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
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pany on. all occasions, and our relations with 
them remain both close and cordial. 


G. K. TYRE SERVICES 


G. K. Tyre Services is now firmly estab- 
lished in the forefront of the leading tyre 
distributors and retreaders, and our retread- 
ing factories are working to capacity. 


SHARE ISSUE—NEW AGTIVITIES 


The issue of new capital of approximately 
£200,000 is to be used for the expansion of 
our business, particularly arms contracts, 
engineering, tyres and the marketing of 
bearings. ; 

Very substantial arms contracts have been 
clade with the company. Our subsidiary 
Revolvo, Limited, has obtained considerable 
orders for bearings and deliveries should be 
substantial during 1952. 


BONUS ISSUE 


A free bonus issue of one new ordinary 
share for each one held has been sanctioned 
by the C.LC. and will capitalise £250,000 of 
the share premium account and reserves, if 
approved at the meeting to be held im 
January. 


THANKS TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF 
These developments, maintenance’ of our 


pogition in the trade, and surmounting of 
dfhoulties, have placed a heavy burden on 
my c6-directors and staff. I am sure you 
Would wish me to place on record our appre- 
ciation of their Joyal and untiring services 
afd fidt les$ thosé of our workpeople. With 
fuch 4 good téam I look towards the future 
with caltious optimism. 

The feport and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend approved. 





HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Hills (West Bromwich) Limited, was held on 
December 28th at West Bromwich, Mr 
Manley Cooper (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts show a continuing improve- 
ment over the previous two years in spite of 
various difficulties which have been 
encountered. The profit, before tax, amounts 
to £65,933, compared with £60,571. The 
provision for taxation this year is £33.487, 
and the net profit after tax is £32,446 against 
£27,547 last year. It is to maintain 
the same dividend of 124 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares as last year and cafry forward 
£34,461, against £25,969 brought in. 


The results are not unsatisfactory consider- 


.ing the adverse factors with which we have 


had to contend ; I refer chiefl 

difficulties in the supply of steel. 
there has been the general rise in all material 
and operational costs at such a pace that it 
has been impossible entirely to recover them 
in our selling prices. 

The “ Presweld” system of construction, 
which hitherto has been confined to single 
storey buildings, is now being recognised as 
suitable for multi-storied structures, requiri 
be two-thirds of the weight of steel a 
_ the erection timfe as compared with 
traditional building. We have in addition a 


to the 
In ition 


range of other including patent 
glazing, lantern ts, metal windows, doors 
and screens, ventilating shutters and 

ndow blinds, all, or some of which, will be 


in the various parts of the rearma- 
but which again are bound 
steel situation. The present state 
the order book is eminently satisfactory. 
The report ‘was adopted. 
=: £ , 
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JOSHUA TETLEY AND 
SON, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Joshua Tetley and Son, Limited, was held on 
December 31st at the registered office of the 
company in Leeds, Mr C. H. Tetley:(chair- 
man of the conapany) presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said: I do not think it is necessary for me, in 
view of the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the accounts, to go into any great detail 
as regards our trading results ; but I should 
like to remark that our bottled ale trade, 
although it increases substantially each year, 
still only represents about 10 per cent. of our 
total trade. We hope to continue to find our 
principal market in cask ale, which in these 
days of financial stringency, forms, we think, 
a cheaper and more satisfactory drink than 
bottled beer. 


RISING COSTS 


You will have seen in the chairman’s state- 
ment that. the jaxation on profits this. year 
amounts to no less than 12s. 6d. in the £, 
and we must remember that the increased 
rate of the punishing profits tax has been 
effective for only nine months of the year to 
September 30th; I hope that stockholders 
will realise that costs and expenses which the 
directors cannot control also continue to rise 
and represent an ever increasing burden. 
Not only does the cost of materials and 
operation increase persistently, but so does 
the cost of replacement of assets. 

Our gross income for the year was 
£6,010,761, and this amount expressed in 
percentages was absorbed in the following 
manner :— 


49 
Gt GU ching te 64.0 
SRO hie Gs eee 5.4 
Materials and production 
costs, excluding wages 10.0. 
Wages and salaries ............ 5.0 
General trade expenses . 9.9 
Depreciation and reserves ... 3.2 
PUROT ONE coc ick esscmn dee does 6 
Dividends (met) ......ciceseveces 19 
100.0 


This year we have thought it right to 
transfer £70,000 to general reserve as against 
£100,000 last year, and this reserve now 
stands at £950,000 after the transfer to it 
of a general taxation reserve of £20,000, 
which is no longer required. Property im- 
provements -reserve has not received any 
allocation this year, as we think that the 
balance of this reserve at present is likely to 
be sufficient to cover the probable spendings 
on improvements for several years.. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS ‘ 


We ptopose this year to recommend a final 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 1s. 3d. per 
£ of stock, which is equal to the interim 
dividend already paid, and in addition a 
bonus of 9d. per £ of stock, less tax, the total 
distribution for the year being therefore at 
the rate of 3s. 3d. per £ of stock as against 
3s, 22/5d. a year ago. I hope that stock- 
holders will consider the results of the year 
to be reasonably naeggrsgee in view of the 
difficulties in trading at the present time. 

You may be interested to know that since 
September 30th sales have kept up well ‘as 
compared with a year ago; but, as I have 
pointed out, We are experiencing a continuous 
rise in our costs, particularly m the case of 
barley (and therefore malt) and all transport 
charges, while the amounts paid in wages and 
salaries are also increasing. I will not indulge 
in any prophecies, but you may be assured 
that your directors will a to do their 
best to obtain 2s good results as is possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


A, 


Sete 


KUALA MUDA RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


CROP ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 31st 
in London, Mr L. I. Simpson, A.C.A., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

The crop for the year at. 3,520,305 lb, 
exceeded the estimate of 3,400,000 lb. in 
spite of the exceptional rainfall at the 
beginning of this year. Approximately 80 
per cent. of the crop was produced im the 
form of centrifuged latex and sold under the 
company’s “Lacentex” trade mark, the 


remainder of the crop being sold as off-- 


grade solid rubbef of various qualities. 
During the year we had, in addition, the 
benefit of a full year’s deliveries of “ un- 
processed field latex” under our contract 
with a neighbouring estate. This “ field 
latex” is. processed in our centrifuging plant 
and blended: with our production for sale as 
* Lacentex,”~ the. additional through-put 
enabling our plant to be operated on a more 
economic basis and increasing the import- 
ance of our trade mark. 

Purchases of field latex cost us an average 
of 4s. 2.1ld. per pound,. whereas the net 
sales average for the whole crop including, 
purchased latex and low grades was 2s. 9.64d. 
Our contract for purchased latex was based 
on the average price for sheet rubber during 
each month of delivery, less certain costs 
not incurred in latex production, and sales of 
processed “Lacentex” for an equivalent 
quantity were made on the monthly average 
prices for sheet rubber plus a fixed premium 
more than sufficient to cover the cost of pro- 
cessing and shipment. 

The report was adopted. 





RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 


MR E. G. ESTALL ON CONDITIONS 

The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held in London on December 31st, Mr E. G. 
Estall (chairman) preésiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said that the crop from both estates 
amounted to 2,202,800 Ib. which, considering 
the difficulties, was a good result. It was 
187,200 Ib. below the estimate and 283,200 
lb. Jess than the crop for the previous year. 

The selling price of all grades averaged 
approximately 2s. 10d. per lb. net, or say 
double that of the previous year. Against 
this estate expenditure was 14.20d. as com- 
pared with 8d. the previous year. 

Since “the reoccupation the estates a 
total of 521 acres had been replanted, and 
112 acres. planted as an addition. 

Due to vigilance of the managers and staff 
damage to the property had been averted, 
but there had been several minor clashes with 

roups of bandits. The visit of Mr Oliver 
yttelton to Malaya had focused public 
attention on the seriousness of the situation. 
It was to be hoped that the result of his 


meetings in Malaya would enable steps to 


be planned to bring about a return to peace+ 
ful conditions there. Mr Lyttelton had, 
however, warned that the situation might 
well become worse before it was better. 

Forward sales over 1952 at prices ranging 
from 36d. to 41d. per Ib. had been - 


covering approximately one-seventh of the 


expected crop. Sales from July Ist last to 

date of all grades amounted to 469,868 Ib. 

at an average icmp of 31 44d. per Ib. gross. 
The report 


40 per cent., was 
A 


the proposed final dividend of 10. per i 
cent. 
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ALLIED RETAIL TRADIs 
’ LARGER TURNOVER 


The fourth, annual general meetin: of 
Allied Retail Trades (London), Limited, 
held on December 28th 
W. H. Martin, 
director, presiding. 

The following is 
lated statement : — 


a was 
in London, M; 
chairman and manzezing 


AS 


an extract from his circu- 


The trading profits from our bra: hes 
amounted to £113,943 (£101,337), and the 
net profit to £73,694 (£62,973). This has 


been appropriated as to £49,600 (£40,900) 
for taxation; £5,913 (£6,050) for the net 
preference dividend and £14,451 (£15,139) 
for the net ordinary dividend of 15 per cent, 

In the Newspaper and Tobacco Group 
trade has been satisfactory. Our endeavour, 
by the use of new display fittings. to 
increase the sale of the more lucrative 
has borne fruit. We have again carried our 
a number of major improvements to our 
shops. The expenditure has met wit! in- 
creased trade and the total branch profits 
for the year of this group have advanced 
from £96,705 to £110,823. 

During the year, there have been a number 
of price increases in newspapers and © gar- 
ettes, but, although there were slight reces- 
sions at the time, the trade soon recovered 
Unless something umexpected occurs, we can 
see no reason why the present leve! of 1: 
should not continue. 

Our turnover for the year was £1,639.201 
and, when compared with £1,511,366 for the 
previous year, shows an increase of {127.835, 
or 8.4 per cent. With regard to the prospects 
for the coming year, as far as can be seen at 
the moment, we should again show a smull 
improvement on the results recorded for the 
past year. 

The report was adopted. 


lines 


ide 





EBONITE CONTAINER 
ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Ebonite Container Company, Limited, 
was held on December 31st in London, M: 
W. E. Smith (chairman and managing <:rec- 
tor) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his « 
lated statement : — 

I am pleased to report another yea e 
progress in the history of your comp: 
Not only is the group profit at a bh «her 
level, but each individual company has ¢x- 
ceeded any previous Sr," gonside: able 
amount of additional t has been installed 
in pur Manchester works, and the resu!!s of 
this expansion are already apparent in the 
accounts. Several new processes have «so 
been brought into. successful operation. 

Appreciable sion in our London 
works has not been ible for some years 
due to lack of space. We have now beet 

the + of an adjoining 

into our pre- 

, and will be of 
cn man, poten 

net t of the t company for 

the year amounted to £47,843, and in vicw 

f your companies ind 


al total of 174 per cent. for m ny 
F sion have have decided to recom- 
ved «tinal Geetaan sae 13 per cent., mak'ng 


the usual total of 17} per cent., less tax, 0" 
on in October, 1950. 
hinhy sae peeieiale dew’aipe Gey 90 200.2 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 
he purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due March 1, 


he BALANCES will be UCK at the close of business 
ri iry 1, 1962, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex- 
a nd. 


the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of 
a in London, 


nhreadneedle Street, £.C.2. 
952 


iary I, 


4. D. HARPER, Manager. 


HUDSON’S BAY SCHOLARSHIPS — 


cations are invited for two Scholarships to be awarded by 
istees of the Hudson's Bay Company Scholarship Fund for 
n Canada in 1952. The Scholarships are awarded:to encourage 
iy of business administration, to contribute to the higher 
n of business executives, and to strengthen the links between 
the ness cormmunities In Canada and the United Kingdom. 
a, ilue of the Scholarships will be $1,800 (Can.) per annum_ plus 
re transportation expenses between the*United Kingdom and 
Ca ind the mormal tenure will be one year, but in exceptional 
€a ; may be extended to two years. 
T cholarships are open to University Graduatéds, and candi- 
1a t¢ t be British-born subjects ordinarily resident in the United 
who at the date of applying are over 23 years of age and 
hat passed their 30th birthday. 5 
a iates will be selected by a Committee sitting in London, and 
1 wilt be elected without a personal interview. 


eptional’ cases. the Selection Committee may recommend 


ward candidates who are not University Graduates but who, in 
the ¢ 2 Of the Committee have other qualifications fitting them 
for the kind of study for whicn the Scholarships are designed. 

Fu ticulars and ferm of application, which should be sub- 


t later than February 19, 1952, may be obtained on applica- 
» Seeretary, Hudson's Bay Scholarships, Beaver House, 
rrinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 
Beaver House, January 2, 3962 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
ite will shortly proceed to the appointment to the CHAIR 
VERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION which 
int on the resignation of the present occupant, Professor 
ige, who has accepted the Chair of Social Philosophy 
i at the Australian National University. 
at the rate of £2,000 (Australian) per annum, plus 
.djustment. There is a normal retirement provision 
fessorial Superannuation Scheme, and in addition, a 
00 (Australian) per annum upon retirement after the 
vears. , 
resérves the right to fill the Chair by invitation. 

i articulars and information as to the method of application 
i iined from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
Commonwealth, 5, Gordon es Cady London, W.C.1. 

The ng date for the receipt of applications is March 3, 1952. -_ 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 

EAST AFRICA 
are imvited for the post of Lecturer or Assistant 
in. Economics, Experience or interest in the economics of 
ical agricuiture desirable. 
_ Salaries on the sea@le £695 x» £25-—£770 x £30—£890 p.a. (lecturers) ; 


ADI tions 



















620 x £25—£670 p.a. (Assistant Lecturers). Point of entry in scale 

status according to qualifications and experience. Temporary 

t t ng allowance 20 per cent of salary. Child allowance £50 

pa, pe id (maximum £150 p.a.) F.S.S.U. Part furnished quarters 

it 1 more than 10 per cent basic salary, Passages paid 
neludiz family) on appointment, termination and leave (three 

mo! y two years). . 

Appli ns (six copies), giving full particulars of qualifications 

nd experience, and the mames of three referees, should be sent to 

he Secretary, Intér-University Council for Higher Education in the 

olo Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing date January 31, 

MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
; EAST AFRICA 
5 HEADSHIP OF DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
or _ Appl ms are invited for the above post. Status and salary will 
* depend upon qualifications and experience of the person appointed, 
but may be a Readership (£1,100 x £50—£1,300 pa) or a Professor- 
le ship (£1,320 x £50—£1,480 p.a.). F.S.S.Uy child allowance £50 p.a. per 
~d child (maximum £150 p.a,).. Tempo cost of living allowance 20 per 
of ent of salary (maximum £200 p.a.). -furnished quarters at rent 
i hot more than 10 per cent of basic salary, Passages paid (including 
ne family) n appointment, termination and leave (three months every 
so © years) 

_ Applications (six copies), giving full particulars. of qualifications 
and experience and the names of three referees, should be sent to 
wi the Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
ars Colonies 1 Gor uare, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
on informa n may be ob ed. 

_ Closing date anuary 31, 1952. ; 

ng \ALES ASSISTANT, age about 25, required for Service Parts 
- 0 Devar'ment of Manufacturers of Automobile Accessories. Must 
ot be able {0 deal with eustomers’ enquiries, correspondence, quotations, 

*tc., knowledge of Production Programme. procedures an advantage. 
for oe education preferably -B.Com, or similar qualifications.—Give 
ee ui Particulars, age and salary to Box 818. 

e ee 

nd : 

in- Postal 

mv ® m . i 

rin Tuition for s C. € 
cing 

The ; : ts i 4 » . Leet 

mn hehe University B.Se- Beon. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 
‘ Tesearch and welfare waxk in eager eae industry, and for teaching or administrative 

Pests unler Education authorities, ete, The degree is open to all without University 
aire residence. You ima pee for the examinations at home under the experienced 
orld eure of Wolsey Hi (est. 1894) ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
hoik , sired. 760 Successes at. B.Sc, Econ, Final Examinations, 1925-51. 
nit Tespectus from the _ y 
add Studies, Department 7 aaa # HALL, OXFORD. 
quch 
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Market Information 


Consult our Foreign Business Department for information 

on markets, sources of supply and other vitel matters 

affecting trade with Canada, Central and South America 
and the West Indies. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


B. Strath, Mer. 
‘R. B. Murray; Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 
Offices in New York & Paris 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability, 





Over 750 branches in 
Canada, the West Indies, 
Central &South America 


habe alia 


B.Sc. ECON. London University 


@ This Degree, which may be taken without residence, is a valuable qualification for 
those who seek executive appointments in commerce or industry, government ot 
municipal posts, or promotion in the teaching profession. U.C.C., founded 1887, 
prepares students by post for the required examinations. Highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalifents. | Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 




















ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER } 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE. 














TNHE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invifed to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, 52-54 High Holborn, W.C.2. 
‘LICK ideas can come to any one. Turning them into gsales- 
i) compelling publicity calls for skill and experience. For advertis- 
ing that brings results, consult SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., 57/61, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. MUSeum 5050. 


W.C,2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


( UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT wanted by world-wide chemicai 
group as Chief Accountant to their Colombian branch. Age 25 
to 35. Salary equivalent to £1,000-£1,500 
experience, Pension Fund, Five months” home leave in each four 
years. Knowledge Spanish an advantage.—Box 814, 
ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN required by Market Research and 
41 Forecasting Department of large manufacturin concern in 
North London. Preference given to Graduate in Statisties or a4 
Member of the Association of Incorporated Statisticians.—Write, 
stating details of age, experience, salary, etc., to Box 827. __ 
LD-ESTABLISHED business house in North of England wishing 
to extend activities is willing to interest itself in enterprises 
requiring capital and experience.,—Box . 819. 
S LES STATISTICS.—Young man or woman with flair for handling 
i) facts-and figures relative to sales and production control required 


by East Herts manufacturers, preferably local resident. Commencin 
salary £400 to £500 according to age, experience, etc.—Apply Box 835. 


HE ECONOMIST—August 237°1947, to February 3, 1951.—Offers to 
Cliff, 50, Madeira Road, London, N.13, 


per annum, according to 


























MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 
_ Home and Overseas 


$8 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 
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. Speaking of the immediate future, if I had just 





one choice as to technological improvements that could | 
be adofited practically overnight to boost productivity, 


e Pd take MATERIALS HANDLING” 
= CLOUD: WAMPLER, President 
: Carrier Corporation, U.S.A, 
Pe 5 — from “Factory Management & Maintenance” Oc. 195) 






















Pioneers of the small dieset 
forks lift truck 


. The Model TMD + 
the smatiest one ton diesel-powered 
Jork-lift truck in the world, 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES UTD. (DEPT. 8B) 


sent 


